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Iroquois Offers - - - 
A DEFINITE PROGRAM 


for the 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADES 3-38 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country 








THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
By Abrams, Bodley and Thurston 


Grade 3—HOME GEOGRAPHY 
Grade 4—PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS—A Work Book for Peoples of other Lands 


Grade 5—NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA—A Work Book on North and South 
America or NORTH AMERICA 

srade 6—THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS—A Work Book on the Old World Continents 
or SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS—A Work Book 


on South America and the Old World Continents 


srades 7 and 8—WORLD GEOGRAPHY—A Work Book on World Geography 


~ 


~ 


THE [ROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 


By Southworth and Southworth 





Grade 5 CHI THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES—A Work Book on the Thirteen 


American Colonies 
Grade 6—AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND—A Work Book on America’s Old 


World Background 


Grades 7 and 8—AMERICAN HISTORY, Complete Edition—A Work Book on American 


History 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


fhe basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES is to give 
pupils 1 sound foundation knowledge ol geography ind history Che authors have built these exception- 
lly successful books on the conviction that the most practical way to teach these subjects in Grades 3 
through 8 is to present them separately with due correlation wherever practical. 


The WORK BOOKS for these Geography and Ilistory texts are outstanding! They aid greatly in fixing the 
subject matter in the pupils’ mind, thereby increasing their understanding of the subject. 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


IIome Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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»». YOu can 
spot it every time 


OCA-COLA has that extra something that rates 

with youth. That’s why Coca-Cola—a long- 

established product—belongs to the younger set year 
after year. Choicest, special ingredients and special 
care in its making, give Coca-Cola a special re- 


freshing taste and quality. 


This unique taste comes from a finished art in 
its making...a blend of flavor-essences merg- 

ing the ingredients of Coca-Cola into a taste 
all its own. It leaves an after-sense of re- 


freshment that everybody welcomes. 


* * * 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire 
friendly abbreviations. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the same thing 
--- “coming from a single source, and well known 
to the community”. 





“Let’s go see if the Coke’s in”, and off they troop to enjoy 


youth’s ritual of refreshment ...a custom particularly 
“special” in these war days when there’s less Coca-Cola. 








The best is always the better buy! 
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For Victory and Lasting Peace 
The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Summer Sessions-1943 


PROFESSIONAL, ACADEMIC, 
and Vocational Programs of study 
closely related to the war effort. 


Pre-flight aeronautics; pre-induc- 
tion training and the Victory Corps 
program; refresher courses in phys- 
ics and mathematics; improvement 
of instruction in commercial skill 
subjects; physical fitness; first aid; 
political geography. 

American foreign policy with re- 
spect to the United Nations, to 
Inter-American relations, and to 
post-war world organization; east- 
ern Europe in modern times; social 
and cultural history of Latin Amer- 
ica; effect of war on the United 
States federal democratic system of 
government; training teachers for 
war industries. 


Family management and nutrition 
in war-time; food preservation; or- 
ganization of child care centers; 
Rorschach technique in  psycho- 
metric tests; farm mechanics for 
teachers of vocational agriculture; 
agricultural commodity production 
in war training. 

Varied program in regular subject 
matter fields; short unit courses of 
one to three weeks’ duration; 
courses designed to meet state cer- 
tification and degree requirements. 


{deal for Summer Study and 
Recreation 
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for further 
information address: 





DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS ROOM 102 BURROWES BUILDING 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
2) 
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Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities 
—including Temple University Teachers 
Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course be- 
gins Monday, June 28; closes Friday, 
August 6. A wide range of graduate 
and undergraduate work. The 1943 
— is especially planned for to- 
ay’s educational needs—designed for 
those who require credits for certifica- 
tion, and for those who are candidates 
for a degree. 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1943. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 














UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1943 SUMMER SESSIONS 


REGULAR SESSION 
Six Weeks, June 28-August 6 
OTHER SESSIONS 
Pre-Two Weeks, June 14-25 
Post-Two Weeks, August 9-20 
Evening, June 7-July 16 
Eight Weeks, June 20-Aug. 28 


Address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 




















Bucknell University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Education Courses: June 21 to 
July 30 and August 2 to Sep- 
tember 3 
Eight-week academic session 
begins July 1 
Guidance Workshop 


F. G. DAVIS, Director 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


























Lebanon Valley College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 7 - August 27 


Liberal Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Education, Music 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL FOR 
PRACTICE TEACHERS 
Refresher courses and certification courses 
for teachers 
Students who wish a six weeks course only may 
enter first half or last half of session 
Write Director of Summer School 


ANNVILLE, PA. - - for bulletin 
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Important New Elementary Series 
YOAKAM-DAW: MY SPELLING N 


New spellers for Grades 2-8. Words are presented in meaningful units re- ( 
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GUIDANCE IN A WAR CRISIS* 


OW that all youth sixteen to twenty years old provide 

one of the chief reservoirs from which the ranks of 
needed manpower must be supplied, the schools must play 
a major role as a recruiting and training agency. Can you 
ever recall a time when our youth were confronted with 
more urgent appeals for sacrificial service than those pre- 
sented today over the radio and through the public press? 
Was there ever a time when occupational demands changed 
so rapidly? Students and parents are greatly perplexed. 
They are constantly asking such questions as: Is it 
to seek Selective Service Deferment? 
service should I choose? 


wise 
If so, what type of 
When and how do I contact my 
local draft board? What will they want to know about me? 
What are the occupations in which critical shortages of 
manpower exist? Shall I plan to stay on the farm? Shall 
I change my high school majors? 

As the schools attempt to meet their guidance responsibili- 
ties school administrators also face critical problems. They 
ask: How can we supply this needed information and coun- 
sel when our teaching personnel is limited? What are the 
phases of a guidance program that need to be emphasized 
above others? What type of motivation is advisable? Should 
students be advised to stay in school when industrial de- 
mands are so urgent? How can we offset the alluring effect 
of the high wages some boys and girls can earn? These 
are some of the problems which a guidance service must help 
to solve. 

Guidance, therefore, in a wartime crisis involves pro- 
viding a counseling program which will offer four major 
services: 

1. Information for students on all opportunities and de- 

mands for the services of youth in the war effort 

2. Records that will present an inventory of the abilities, 

aptitudes, and present training of individual students 
so that they can gage their best fields of service 

3. A counseling program that will help students decide 

upon their most useful participation in the war effort 
and consequent course of training 

4. Keeping students informed on the part they must play 

in winning the peace as well. 


A System of Records 


The first phase, therefore, of the school program that has 
to be carefully evaluated is the system of records. This past 
Saturday morning I had a conference with Captain Weidner, 
who is the classification and assignment officer at the 
Reception Center in New Cumberland. Here all the in- 
ductees from the whole State of Pennsylvania, with the ex 
ception of the Pittsburgh area, are interviewed and tested. 
An average of one thousand men are put through the classi- 
fication routine every day except Sunday. The records, 
testing program, and interview procedure used in_ this 
center are worth noting. I will summarize these briefly 
and make the application to our present school personnel 
program. 

The reception center processing procedure covers a period 
of three days. Each inductee is first interviewed and all in- 
formation is recorded on a cumulative record form which 
is his permanent record card. This follows the soldier to 
every training center until he is sent into active service. The 
_* Address before joint meeting of Departments of Administration, 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education, Classroom Teachers in 


Secondary Education, and Practical Arts and Vocational Education 
at the PSEA Convention, December 28, 1942. 


LEONARD M. MILLER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


inductee is then given an intelligence test, which is used 
primarily to separate the slow and fast thinkers. This is 
followed by a mechanical aptitude test, a radio operator’s test, 
and some are given one or more of 100 oral trade tests to 
see if they really know something about the trade in which 
they express an interest. Some may be given a typing test, 
some few a pre-flight test. Before they place any importance 
on a trade course, they demand a criteria of 100 hours in 
that course. Captain Weidner was certain the pre-induction 
training now being planned, if well taught, would enable 
them to reduce that criteria considerably. He pointed out, 
too, that the pre-induction courses would give the boys a 
decided edge on passing the oral trade tests and aptitude 
tests. 


Accurate and Honest Information Important 


I asked what is the most important feature about records 
that should be stressed. Shall we provide inductees with a 
record form? He answered that the most important thing 
to stress about records is that inductees bring accurate in- 
formation about themselves and that they must be ab- 
solutely honest in the data they give us. We must em- 
phasize this over and over to these inductees, he said, because 
this record follows them all the time, and when a falsehood 
or inaccurate statement is made, it becomes very embar- 
rassing to the inductee, and on occasion is a serious matter. 
After this period of induction, the inductee is sent to a 
replacement training center for 8 to 10 weeks where he 
takes intensive training in the specialized field for which 
the tests and interviewer indicated he was best qualified. 

On the school record the following standard items should 
be recorded in a cumulative folder for each pupil. Check 
these as I name them and see if your records meet these 
minimum requirements. 

1. Record of marks should include 

a. Average of marks for each year 

b. Rank in class 

c. Marks in specific school subjects 

d. Some indication of attitude and work effort in each 
subject 

2. Major fields of specialization, both academic and extra- 

curricular 

3. Records of avocational or vocational experiences 

a. Projects completed 
b. Jobs for pay 

4. Specific Vocational courses taken 

5. Physical condition— 

a. Physique—is he slight of build—strong muscularly; 
not equipped for muscular work 


b. Freedom from sickness 

c. Known physical handicaps 
d. Height 

e. Weight 

f. Eyesight 


g. Suggested remedial program 
6. Additional Items— 
a. Individual scores on achievement tests (general and 
specific) 
b. A measure of mental ability (preferably based on 
at least two scores) 
Record of occupational interests 
d. Record of club and athletic participation from 7th 
through 12th grades 


9 
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e. Brief narrative account of striking personal char- 
acteristics and capacity for leadership. This Army 
record asks for “highest position of leadership”. 

f. Special interests or abilities. These should be de- 
scribed by brief anecdotal statements which indi- 
cate any special abilities or interests as revealed 
through the student’s participation in pre-flight or 
other pre-induction courses or through club projects. 


g. Scores on specific aptitude tests. 


When a student is inducted or applies for a position, he 
should be well informed by the principa! or counselor of all 
the data about himself except on such items as I.Q. and 
other confidential personal information. 


Wartime Occupational Information 

One other major phase of the guidance program in war- 
time relates to dissemination of occupational and educational 
information based on wartime needs. There are over six 
hundred different military occupations. Selective Service, 
in both military and industrial fields, aims so far as possible 
to place each individual in the field of work in which he is 
primarily interested, and for which he is best qualified. 
Our boys and girls should therefore be given reliable infor- 
mation on what the training requirements and needs are 
in military service, in production fields, and on the home 
front. Unless the school has made a definite effort to 
assemble reliable information, it is not meeting its re- 
sponsibilities to the students. 

As every principal well knows, the demands for workers 
are constantly changing. It is, therefore, important that 
someone on the teaching staff should be well informed about 
the major trends in wartime occupational demands. For 
instance, it is a well known fact that we need 50,000 nurses 
this year, but it is not known by most people that 65,000 
nurses will be needed in 1943-1944, and 80,000, according 
to the latest estimate, will be needed for 1944-1945. In 
Pennsylvania alone we shall have to recruit 1,608 students 
this spring from the midterm classes to complete the State’s 
quota for this school year. For the United States as a whole, 
we must enroll 10,000 more nurses in our training centers 
than we had last year. Imagine the recruiting and training 
problems involved in recruiting 15,000 above the normal 
yearly training group in a year from now, and 30,000 more 
two years from now. To what extent has your school made 
a special effort to recruit nurses to fill the present need? Has 
a special program been arranged to invite a competent per- 
son to present the nursing needs to your student body? The 
Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association has established a 
Recruitment Committee which is directed by Mrs. Ruth 
Kuehn, dean of the University of Pittsburgh School of Nurs- 
ing. Her committee will suggest where competent speakers 
can be secured. 

There are great shortages of specialists in certain areas 
of the armed services. A statement by the Pre-Induction 
Training Section, Civilian Personnel Division Headquarters, 
U. S. War Department, states that out of every 300,000 
men, 4,689 with training as radio operators are needed, and 
the army is only getting 135. Out of every 300,000 men, 
4,501 are needed as medical technicians. The army is getting 
only 166—a shortage of 4,335. They need 4,372 telephone 
and telegraph linemen. They are getting 343—a shortage 
of 4,029. They need 1,562 master mechanics. They are 
getting 14—a shortage of 1,548. In the entire field of auto- 
motive mechanics, out of every 300,000 men inducted they 
are short 10,437. In an army of 4,000,000 men, there is a 
shortage of 139,160 automotive mechanics. Taking only 
those specialists in which the army has found major short- 
ages, there is a total shortage of 62,853 in every 300,000 men 
inducted. 


April, 1943 


Shortages on the Home Front 

We must be cautious at this point not to stress only the 
critical shortages in military services. We must also present 
the critical shortages in war production, as well as those 
that exist on other jobs on the home front such as in the 
fields of agriculture, office work, distributive occupations, 
and other service jobs. Boys and girls must realize that it 
is just as patriotic to serve on the farm as it is to serve 
in the armed forces. However, students should be allowed 
to choose for themselves after they have been made to 
realize where the critical shortages exist. 

The teaching field presents an alarming shortage of 
workers. Right now a critical shortage exists in physical 
education instructors. In the industrial arts and shop fields, 
critical shortages exist. By the end of this year, practically 
every department of the teaching service will face a critical 
shortage. 

Students should be informed also about adjustments that 
women workers must make. Since 1,500,000 more women 
are to be recruited in the production fields by the middle 
of 1943, students should know the type of jobs that women 
will be called upon to fill. 


War Jobs for Women 

More women will be running our taxicabs. They will be 
serving as telegraph messengers. Many will be called upon 
to take care of children and to do light housework in homes 
where mothers are employed in industry. They will want 
to know what the requirements are to enter the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps and the Women’s Reserve of the 
Navy. 

These are illustrations of occupational trends that some 
competent counselor in each high school should make 
known to all students. It is not always possible for one 
person to acquire all of this information, but some plan 
can be worked out in every school where a representative 
from major branches of military service can be called in to 
present the requirements and opportunities in the respective 
fields. Some schools have called upon representatives of 
local draft boards to talk to the student body. 

Under educational guidance there is great need to explain 
all the varied opportunities available to train for wartime 
work. Every boy and girl in Pennsylvania can get the 
training needed at practically little or no cost without 
going out of the State. In some cases students are actually 
being paid while in training. For instance, students should 
know how they can secure financial assistance from the 
$5,000,000 loan fund available to students who are taking 
accelerated work in colleges. They should know that it is 
possible for any nurse to get her training at little or no cost 
because she can borrow from the $3,500,000 fund available 
for this purpose. Students must be advised on how to apply 
for these funds. The names and locations of these schools 
must be known to someone in the school. These instructions 
have been listed in a special bulletin on guidance, which 
has been sent to all the high schools in Pennsylvania. 

In order to provide these services, it will mean that every 
teacher must share in the guidance program. However, tt 
can not be expected that every teacher can become informed 
on specific information to which I referred without devoting 
a certain amount of time in learning the facts and the best 
way to present them. It seems advisable, therefore, that in 
every school, small or large, one or more teachers, who ex- 
press a natural interest in counseling and who have had a 
minimum amount of training in guidance techniques, should 
be appointed as a counselor or adviser. This can be done by 
allowing this teacher to have a period or two free each day. 
Plans are now being considered whereby such teachers can 
be trained in regional institutes or training centers. In 


(Turn to page 272) 
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DOWN IN THE SMOKIES 


A FLOWERING WILDERNESS 


ET your jacket, raincoat, and hiking boots and come 

along down to the smoking mountains! Wear a 
couple of pairs of socks for there are more than six hun- 
dred miles (ranger-miles at that) of trails that lead where 
no automobile ever went. Tote along your fishing equip 
ment too; there are hundreds of miles of mighty good trout 
streams. Leave your cat at home. Leave your cigarettes 
there too unless you’re 100% perfect at putting ‘em out 
for we’re going into an area that has no equal (so far as 
forests are concerned) in eastern U.S.A. 

Imagine our great lumber companies going to the end 
of the world for woods when down along that ancient 
uplift known as the Appalachian Range in the region of 
Western North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee were more 
than 200,000 acres of virgin red spruce and gigantic speci- 
mens of hardwoods such as are found nowhere else on our 
side of the continent! I don’t know how they missed them. 
But they did; thank goodness, and since 1926 this area 
and another 200,000 acres have been set aside for “the 
permanent enjoyment of the people,’ and the whole is 
called The Great Smoky Mountain National Park. You 
won't be long in the park before you agree that it has been 
correctly named. Rarely comes a day when the balds and 
peaks are completely free from the eddying mists and 
vapors that seem to unite mountains and sky. 


Cabin Folks 


You'll like the mountain people. Here you'll find sturdy 
folks who might have stepped from the pages of a John 
Fox, Jr., novel. At the time of the Revolutionary War, 
seme adventurous pioneers of English and Scotch origin 
disappeared into these mountain fastnesses. Their descend- 
ants are still there. Many are still wearing homespun, 
forging their own simple tools, harnessing the streams to 
turn the gristmills, farming the coves, and singing the same 
ballads that their ancestors sang. But the days of homespun 
are numbered. Several years ago I spent a few days in 
Cades Cove where I met the daughter of one of the 
farmers. She was no bashful, barefoot mountain maid; 
just a college girl home for her vacation from the University 
of Tennessee. 


The Appalachians 


If you like mountains, there are none like the Smokies 
east of the Black Hills of South Dakota. If you enjoy 
antiques, there’s nothing like the Smokies in the U.S.A. 
The Rockies are mere children alongside of these venerable 
mountains of the East. Someone who likes figures has 
estimated that for 200 millions of years these mountains 
have just “reposed,” gradually being worn away by the 
forces of erosion. Perhaps they compose a land mass that 
is as old as any in existence. And they’re still rather 
sizable: sixteen peaks rise to an altitude of more than 
6000 feet. 


Forest Folks 


Because the area was almost forgotten for almost a 
century, the animals of the region have maintained their 
hold as in few places in the East. The Naturalist Division 
reports fifty species of fur-bearing mammals, adding that 
the two largest, the white-tailed deer and the bear, have 
increased in numbers due to the protection provided by 
the park. Most of them are very shy, however, and un- 
less you see them first, you aren’t apt to see them at all. 

When I read down the list, I was surprised to find that, 
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the beaver was not included. Look at a good map of the 
United States and see how frequently the word “beaver” 
appears in place names from Maine to Arizona to observe 
how common this valuable fur-bearer once was. But it 
has never established itself in the park; perhaps the streams 
are too rocky and swift. 

Birds are numerous; over 200 species have been recorded 
in the Smokies. Some species that are extremely rare 
elsewhere, such as the duck hawk, pileated woodpecker, 
raven, and wild turkey, are frequently seen. Rainbow 
and brook trout and the small-mouth bass are among the 
60 species of fish in the streams of the park. 

“The Cradle of Eastern American Vegetation” 

Every one of the two dozen national parks has some- 
thing that sets it off as unique from the rest. Yosemite 
has its milehigh cliffs and waterfalls; Sequoia, its giant 
trees; Yellowstone, its geysers and hot springs; etc. But 
no park can compare with Great Smoky in its vegetation. 
The number of species of plants and the unusual size to 
which many grow bewilder even experienced botanists. 
The glaciers of past ages never reached this region, but 
in their slow advance, drove many northern plants south- 
ward until they found a favorable habitat in the peaks of 
the Smokies. In the lower valleys flourish plants that are 
commonly found as far south as Northern Alabama and 
Georgia. So in a half-hour’s drive up the mountains to 
Newfound Gap one passes the plants that normally would 
be found from Georgia to northern Maine. 

All of Europe has 85 species of trees; the park, tiny in 
comparison, has 127 species. There are over 1400 flower- 
ing plants, and this number doesn’t include the hundreds 
of ferns and their allies, mosses, liverworts, algae, fungi, 
and lichens. 

Then, too, species of plants grow to prodigious sizes in 
the Smokies. A native grapevine has been discovered 
that is 2 feet in diameter and 6 feet in circumference, tulip 
trees are 8 feet in diameter, rhododendrons grow 30 feet 
high. 

Although the forest floor is carpeted with the lovely 
herbacious plants like the lady slippers, clintonia, and 
trilliums, the flowering shrubs are most conspicuous. No- 
where else can you see whole mountain sides of the white 
flowering dogwood, eastern redbud, flame azalea, moun- 


(Turn to page 272) 
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Courtesy Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
Rhododendron in June near Alum Cave Bluffs 








HISTORY BUILDS CHARACTER 


GIVE YOUTH A WORKING 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


T HAS been recognized for some time that history is 

a socializing subject. However, if the material is not 
handled skillfully and wisely the student will not be 
“socialized.” He will merely be exposed to a great deal 
of historical data, two thirds of which he will not re- 
member when he is an adult. 

To allow the discussion to depart from the topic in 
hand would be labeled incompetency by some critics. A 
few teachers feel that they dare not follow a bypath for 
they may not be able to guide the pupils back to the 
prescribed lesson. But is it not the digressions from the 
main topic which have untold influence upon the life of 
the student? 

To illustrate the above statement the writer can cite a 
few actual experiences with which she has dealt in history 
classes. When discussions depart from the main lesson 
into channels of vital living pupils seem to leave the class- 
room imbued with an ideal. 

Pupils Worship Heroes 

Pupils of intermediate grades are naturally at the hero 
worship age. Teaching that Charlemagne was crowned 
Emperor in 800 is not nearly so important as the fact that 
he abhorred drunkenness. Why not devote some time to 
the discussion of alcohol’s abuse? Alfred the Great is 
another splendid character subject. The English people 
celebrated in honor of him one thousand years after his 
death. Could not a worth-while lesson be developed on 
“How long and why will we be remembered?” 

It is important to teach about Henry II and his plans 
to abolish ordeals as a method of deciding guilt. On the 
other hand the fact that a fit of rage cost the life of his 
friend Archbishop Becket brings home forcibly to the pupil 
the utter foolishness of losing one’s temper.’ 


The Desirability of Peace 

Although the Middle Ages was a period of conflicts is 
no reason for teaching only a series of wars. Isn’t it 
better to meditate upon the misery of the people and lead 
the students to discover that the people bore scars and 
looked twice their age? There probably is no more im- 
pressive way to teach the desirability of peace. 

When a group has finished a study of cathedrals, they 
should have learned more than a mere list of names. 
Otherwise the teacher has lost a fine opportunity to teach 
youth reverence to God through a description of Gothic 
architecture, the beauty of stained glass, and the fidelity 
of the workmen. 

Pupils always feel very kindly toward Gutenberg who 
gave us the privilege to have more books through print- 
ing. There is an interesting story which should always 
be associated with Gutenberg. He had a dream in which 
he attempted to destroy his printing press because he was 
afraid the wrong kind of reading material might be 
printed.2 Youngsters can be led to feel that they can 
repay Gutenberg for his invention by reading the best 
literature. A history curriculum should be elastic enough 
to allow time to discuss what is good to read. 

Many famous artists were born in the Renaissance period. 
Leonardo da Vinci was one of them. Do you know that 
the Christ and Judas of the painting “The Last Supper” 


1“Tittle Stories of England’, Maude B. Dutton, American Book 


Company 
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were posed by the same man? If this story is brought to 
the classroom the pupils will be awakened to a realization 
of the effect of wrong living even upon the countenance 
of man. 

It should not worry one a great deal whether pupils 
know that Columbus did or did not discover America. 
But it is important that pupils realize the tremendous 
perseverance displayed by Columbus and then go out to 
conquer their own difficulties with renewed zeal. 


Tolerance toward Races and Nations 


The country is filled with prejudice which has been 
caused by generalizations based upon a few specific cases. 
American history gives an account of how Drake’s revenge 
grew out of an unfortunate experience with a few Spanish 
in the West Indies. Drake is a figure that the history 
books often glorify. It may be well to spend less time 
on his great victories in war and much more time on the 
discussion of how prejudice toward groups is established. 
Hence greater tolerance toward races and nations can be 
taught. The study of the introduction of slavery into 
Virginia should lead to an analysis of the fair treatment 
of the American negro. 

Much discontent has been caused by the inheritance 
of property in families where it is felt that unequal dis- 
tribution has been made. History furnishes some examples 
such as the Washington family where the property was 
divided according to the English law yet Mrs. Washington 
felt the distribution was unfair. However, the Washing- 
ton family managed beautifully without selfishness dom- 
inating the situation. Some emphasis on how and why 
property is divided will set young minds to thinking how 
they would react if they were victims of unequal oppor- 
tunities. Thus unselfishness, self reliance, and_ tolerance 
may be taught. 


The Reason for Taxes 


Many adults do not like to pay even the taxes which 
are necessary to support the government. Quite a number 
of youngsters are filled with this feeling toward taxation 
by the time they are ten years of age. The resentment of 
the thirteen American colonies toward England because 
of taxes will open the subject. Why not devote some time 
to finding out why we must pay taxes? It is a good idea 
to draw a diagram to show how the local tax dollar is 
spent. 

The list of opportunities to build character through his- 
tory instruction is almost inexhaustible. There is the life 
of Benediet Arnold with the results of gambling, the 
trickery of the white man when he gave rum to the Indians. 
Even the study of the “inner light” view of George Fox, 
the first Friend, will lead to self analysis and reliance upon 
conscience without emphasis upon any one religion.’ 

If we were all fair minded, religious but not fanatical, 
had sound political views, and were strict evaluators of 
self, we could guide the youth so that he would not be a 
follower of isms; for the youth would have a working 
philosophy of life which would aid him in making im- 
portant decisions. 

2“Thirty More Famous Stories Retold”, James Baldwin, American 


Book Company 
3 “Quakers”, World Book 
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THE MATHEMATICS OF 


AERONAUTICS* 


N THE transition from a peace to a wartime basis the 

schools, like all other agencies and institutions of so- 
ciety, must of necessity make certain adjustments to meet 
the immediate and pressing needs of a nation being re- 
dedicated to the maintenance of its way of life. To this 
end, I say to you who are and have been carrying the 
torch in the field of mathematics—‘“hats off to the past 
and coats off to the future.” 

My topic—Teaching the Mathematics of Aeronautics— 
is so broad as to be almost all inclusive in its scope. With 
such a topic one might select almost any phase of mathe- 
matical education at random and prepare a pertinent dis- 
course. In each division of the aeronautical program— 
piloting, production, and maintenance, and in every job 
from depot janitor to the designing engineer one finds ample 
implications and need for mathematics. 

I shall attempt to give an overview of some of the mathe- 
matical needs of our high school students in the field of 
aeronautics to perform successfully their obligations to 
their employer and to their country in a program geared 
to war tempo. My analysis of these needs is a conclusion 
based on my experience in helping to train over ten 
thousand young men and women in the field of aircraft 
maintenance and repair. Although our immediate concern 
is a program of war mathematics, the same needs will be 
evident in the days of peace that lie ahead. 

In an effort to diagnose our responsibilities for redirecting 
the high school mathematics to meet the challenge of an 
“air-conditioned” world, we are confronted with some 
very perplexing questions. How extensive is the demand 
for trained youth in the field of aeronautics? What are 
the mathematical deficiencies of youth now enrolled in 
this phase of the war effort? What are the initial and 
immediate steps that must be taken to remedy the gross 
weaknesses of our present program of mathematics? What 
are some of the major applications of mathematics in the 
field of aeronautics? In what ways may the curriculum, 
the courses of study, and the teaching methods be further 
adapted to the mathematics of aviation? If we can answer 
these questions we will be better able to cope with the 
problems of our “Air-minded” youth. 


Aeronautical Program Calls for 500,000 Trainees 


In order to gain some conception of the percentage of 
high school boys and girls to whom mathematics of avia- 
tion should be offered, let us review the magnitude of the 
proposed aeronautical program. The United States is em- 
barked upon a colossal aircraft production program. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s announced goals of 60,000 planes in 1942 
and 125,000 in 1943 can be and will be achieved. These 
planes that are rolling off the assembly lines will require 
flight crews of pilots, navigators, bombardiers, radio opera- 
tors, gunners, and ground crews of mechanics and main- 
tenance specialists. To “Keep ’em Flying” requires a crew 
of 26 to 30 per plane with each member of the crew being 
a specialist in some phase of its operation and maintenance. 
The Army and Navy are turning to the physically quali- 
fied youth of this year’s 500,000 high school boys to be 
graduated next June to fill an estimated quota of 100,000 
pilot trainees. During the coming year the Army proposes 
to train approximately 400,000 mechanics for the mainte- 
nance and repair of its aircraft, 75% of which will be women. 





* From an address before the Mathematics Round Table, PSEA 
Convention, Harrisburg, December 30, 1942. 
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From these figures it is evident that each high school will 
be responsible for supplying a large quota of boys and 
girls to help satisfy the war demands in the field of aero- 
nautics. Although our major responsibility is to prepare 
those individuals who will directly participate in the war 
program of aeronautics, we cannot forget about educating 
the public to fit into an “air-conditioned” world today and 
in the post-war years ahead. For ultimately the best de- 
fense of democracy is an enlightened public which knows 
and appreciates its opportunities and recognizes and ac- 
cepts its responsibilities. 

In attempting to diagnose some of the weaknesses of our 
present program of mathematical education in our high 
schools better to prepare our students in the field of aero- 
nautics, it would be well to consider the findings of some of 
the emergency training programs. During the past ten 
months there have been enrolled in the training program 
at the Middletown Air Depot and the Pennsylvania State 
School of Aeronautics over ten thousand men and women 
for training in aircraft maintenance and repair. During 
their first week of training they are given a number of 
diagnostic tests, including a diagnostic test in mathematics. 
This test was devised to determine the amount and type 
of mathematical instruction needed by each trainee to fit 
him to become a mechanic’s helper in one of the occupations 
of the Army’s aircraft maintenance and repair program. 
Although the test results have not been fully analyzed to the 
extent of making a detailed report, gross weaknesses are 
evident. 


Test Reveals Weaknesses 


A few concrete examples taken from an analysis of 612 
diagnostic test papers submitted by trainees: having com- 
pleted one or more years of high school will serve to 
locate some of the prevalent weaknesses. 

The greatest weakness lies in the fundamental opera- 
tions of fractions and decimals. Many trainees can follow 
through the mechanical computation of fractions and 
decimals but lack the understanding of their development, 
relationship, and application. Only in rare instances are 
trainees able to convert micrometer readings to scale read- 
ings, much less being able to read and use these common 
measuring instruments. Another gross weakness lies in 
their inability to solve and transpose simple equations such 
as Ohm’s Law. Even those who have studied algebra 
in high school encounter difficulty in handling simple basic 
equations as they apply to some of the occupations of air- 
craft maintenance and repair. Since a great deal of the 
mathematics used in this division of aeronautics is applied 
to measurements taken from blueprints, trainees need a 
good foundation in the principles of plane geometry as 
related to geometrical construction and lay-out. Another 
evidence of weakness in our present program of high school 
mathematics is found in the results of a carefully prepared 
selective examination that was given to 4,200 entering fresh- 
men at 27 of the leading universities and colleges of the 
United States. Sixty-eight per cent of the men taking this 
examination were unable to pass the arithmetical reasoning 
test. Sixty-two per cent failed the whole test, which in- 
cluded also arithmetical combinations, vocabulary, and 
spacial relations. The majority of these cases were not 
merely borderline but were far below passing grade. 

Of the 4,200 entering freshmen who wished to enter 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, only 10% 
had already taken elementary trigonometry in high schools 
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from which they had graduated. Only 23% of the 4,200 
had taken more than one and a half years of mathematics 
in high school. Many of the applicants who are physically 
qualified as pilots in the Army and Navy are failing in their 
preliminary ground school training because of mathematical 
weaknesses. They are being eliminated from the field of 
aeronautics or retarded in their progress beeause of the 
necessity of further training. 

An emergency justifies any remedial action. We are aware 
that a revision of mathematics as it is now offered in our 
high schools is necessitated to correct weaknesses now evi- 
dent and to adapt it to the rapidly expanding field of aero- 
nautics. This does not mean that the schools should imme- 
diately go over to a program of war mathematics only to 
drop it after the war. It means a careful reorganization 
of content material for teaching purposes which, after the 
emergency is over, will be just as useful in the days of peace 
that lie ahead. For after all, the mathematics that goes into 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of an army 
bomber is much the same as that necessary to construct, 
operate, and maintain a commercial plane. 


“Deadwood” Must Be Eliminated 

If we are to furnish an adequate basis for the education 
of pupils in the fundamentals of aeronautics, then we shall 
have to get rid of the “deadwood” that clutters up the courses 
in mathematics and other subjects in our secondary schools. 
Thus, in order to have time for some application of mathe- 
matics to aircraft, we shall have to eliminate from the sec- 
ondary school those processes that do not form a basic part 
of a student’s qualifications in the field of aeronautics or 
any other field not requiring a college education. Such 
content material as deals with complicated processes of 
polynominals, factoring, radians, and hyperbolic logarithms, 
and such mathematical applications as to pipes running in 
and out of cisterns, weight of stones, height of building, 
compound interest, and many others could be replaced by 
processes and applications of aircraft mathematics. Too 
much of our secondary school mathematics has been spread 
too thinly. This is partially a result of the sequence in 
mathematics where teachers feel they must cover a certain 
scope of the work so their students will be ready for the 
concepts in their next sequential course—consequently some 
very important phases of mathematics are not thoroughly 
taught. 

We cannot expect to secure mastery without drill and 
that drill must be in most part applied to concrete situations 
in which the students are interested and motivated by its 
application. Applied drill has been given to the extent of 
those problems which appear in the basic test being used. 
Even this drill is in most cases remote to the interests and 
experiences of the pupils. The problem of adaptation to 
individual and group needs is one which must be solved 
in each local school by the mathematics teacher. No one 
text can be used to satisfaction for a complete course. Ex- 
tensive and varied drill applied to concrete situations is 
imperative for mastery and retention. 

Nor is this the only problem that confronts us. We are 
not only faced with the necessity of weeding out but with 
the necessity of transplanting much of our material. For 
instance, the fundamental training in mathematics is now 
given in the junior high school and in some cases a general 
course involving the fundamentals of arithmetic in the 
ninth year. Unquestionably, the most important applica- 
tions of mathematics in aeronautics or in the life of the 
average individual are in the field of arithmetic. Yet we 
slight instruction in arithmetic after the eighth year and in 
the seventh and eighth years we teach the work which will 
be of greatest value to the student after he graduates, teach 
it at a time when it is far beyond his realm of experience, 
incapable of immediate application, and doomed to deterio- 
ration over a period of at least four years. Why not include 
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these basic arithmetic procedures in a required refresher 
course in the twelfth year with applications to the field of 
aeronautics? At this level the training would have as its 
objective reasonable speed, absolute accuracy, and concrete 
application. A course of this kind is our greatest need at 
the present. 

The mathematics related to aeronautics that may be taught 
in high schools and which will fulfill a dire need in our 
war effort may best be summarized under each of the major 
divisions of aeronautics—aerial navigation, aircraft produc- 
tion, and aircraft maintenance and repair. Aerial navigation 
involves mathematics necessitating an acquaintance with 
plane trigonometry, the elements of solid geometry, and an 
introduction to spherical trigonometry. This content is 
needed for the study of navigation, aerodynamics, bombing, 
meteorology, and various other technical subjects. The im- 
portance of space concepts and physical reasoning in three 
dimensions in such subjects adds to the importance of solid 
geometry for this group. A very substantial manipulative 
algebra is needed as a pre-requisite to trigonometry. The 
courses should have direct application to such phases of 
aerial navigation as map projections, aircraft instruments, 
radio navigation, celestial navigation, lift and drag, speed 
and power, dead reckoning, vector analysis, wind drift, forces 
acting on a plane and others. It is evident that much of 
the direct application of mathematics to aerial navigation 
may be made through a course in physics. In aerial naviga- 
tion more advanced mathematics would be used by students 
just out of high school than in the other divisions of 
aeronautics. 

In aircraft production, all major mathemaiical calculations 
are performed by engineers. These caiculations are then 
embodied in technical orders and blueprints and made 
available to mechanics. High school students should have 
a mastery of arithmetic with applications to the measuring 
instruments used in general shop work. Geometry and 
plane trigonometry applied to aeronautics and general shop 
operations would be desired. 

Aircraft maintenance and repair involves the use of 
fundamental processes with integers and fractions both com- 
mon and decimal, applied to specific operations of the dif- 
ferent occupations in aircraft maintenance. The main use 
of algebra is made in connection with the formula or the 
rule behind it. Measuring instruments such as the common 
scale, the micrometers and venier calipers are extensively 
used. Applications may be made to hydraulics, laws of 
electricity, aircraft engines, propellers, radio, principles in- 
volved in aircraft instruments, variation of available horse- 
power with revolutions per minute, bend allowances and 
others. In order to perform lay-out operations and calculate 
stresses in aircraft sheet metal, geometry is found very im- 
portant. 

Aerial Navigation Requires Mathematical Aptitude 

The mathematics required in aircraft production and 
maintenance is elementary as compared to that of aerial 
navigation. Therefore, high school students with little 
mathematical aptitude who could not qualify in the field 
of aerial navigation may be successful in aircraft production 
and maintenance. Since the greater percentage of our high 
school graduates, both boys and girls, who are interested 
in aeronautics will be in aircraft production or aircraft 
maintenance, teachers should guard themselves against at- 
taching too much importance to the more advanced math- 
ematical aspects of aviation and also too little significance 
to elementary or intermediate mathematics which is so 
extensively used in all phases of aeronautics. In arriving 
at an estimate of the mathematics related to aeronautics 
which is desirable for high school students, we must recog- 
nize the validity of the pedagogical point of view that in 
order to use effectively any particular body of technique, 
school training should extend a reasonable distance beyond 
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the level of difficulty at which the technique will be ap 
plied. Thus, if we wish to prepare a student so that later 
he can use and apply the fundamentals of arithmetic to 
aeronautics, he should be exposed to some more advanced 
mathematics. 


The King of All Sciences 

What then, is our role as supervisors and teachers in 
preparing our students for the mathematics that they will 
need to fill their niche in a “nation on wings”? It is one 
of critical examination of the curriculum, courses of study, 
and subject matter of mathematics in an effort to remedy 
its present weaknesses, delete obsolete processes and out- 
moded problems, and restore it to its rightful seat of honor 
in our system of American education—“The king of all 
sciences.” This transition must be carefully guided toward 
the ultimate objectives of mastery, understanding, and life- 
centered applications. It would seem, therefore, that since 
this generation is becoming more “air-minded” day after 
day, aeronautics should logically present a fertile soil where 
the seeds of mathematics can be planted. 

To fulfill our immediate obligation of offering a program 
of mathematics adapted to war needs, I submit the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. Organize a refresher course in mathematics for boys 
and girls in the eleventh and twelfth grades. This course 
should be compulsory for all and be applied to areonautics 
and other life-centered problems related to the war effort. 

2. Review critically the present courses of study aud con- 
tent material to eliminate the “driftwood” and enrich its 
application with problems related to aeronautics and other 
vital life interests. 

3. Strive for mastery of the arithmetical procedures with 
emphasis on the conversion of fractions, basic measuring 
instruments, simple equations, ratio and proportion, graphs 
and measurement. Gain this mastery through extensive 
and applied drill. 

4. Present more mathematics for the average student. 
Organize more than one sequential arrangement of math- 
ematics and discourage indiscriminate selections from the 
courses offered—make the selection in the sequence. 

5: Establish a diagnostic and remedial program as an 
integral part of the mathematics courses. Avoid graduat- 
ing pupils who are arithmetically illiterate. 

6. Use textbooks as a reference and develop your course 
around the needs and interests of your pupils. There isn’t 
a textbook on the market that will in itself fulfill the needs 
of your pupils in drill exercises or applications. 

7. Avail yourself of every opportunity to further your 
knowledge of aircraft through visiting aircraft schools, read- 
ing current literature and recent aeronautical books. Cap- 
italize on the fact that an excellent teaching situation exists 
when a good teacher knows little more about the subject 
in hand than some of the pupils and it becomes necessary for 
them to explore together the use and application of the topics 
under class discussion. 

8. Develop a student body which is cognizant of the need 
and importance of mathematics in the war effort and of its 
value and practicability as applied to tangible life situations. 

If you find it possible to revise the mathematical program 
of your school to the extent of incorporating these sugges- 
tions, in whole or in part, you will be helping to pre- 
condition youth for life in the kind of a world in which 


they will live—now and in the days of peace that lie ahead. 
————  —_ 


If a book inspires you, if it entertains you, if it enriches 
your vision, if it helps you solve a problem—if it does 
any one of these things—then no matter what the critics 
say, it is a good book. If it does none of those things— 
then no matter how high the praise of the critics—it can 
be discarded among the rubbish of Just Another Book.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Health Activities in 
Lower Saucon Township 


MONG a number of fourth-class districts that have 

taken advantage of their local health facilities and 
personnel to solve their local problems is Lower Saucon 
Township which is located in the rural section of North- 
ampton County adjacent to the City of Bethlehem. 

Under the leadership of their supervising principal, 
Robert E. Scheetz, who for a number of years recognized 
the need and necessity of providing an adequate health 
service for the children attending the twelve schools in 
the district, a survey was made and interest stimulated in 
the community with the result that the first attempt to 
solve the problem was made as an experiment in the year 
1940 with funds raised locally to employ a physician to 
make a physical examination of the school children in the 
district. 

This fact-finding procedure resulted in the establishment 
of local ways and means of obtaining remedial correc- 
tions and the establishment of better health procedures in 
the schools. 

Recognizing the importance of adequate attention to 
the pre-school child, this district in the Summer of 1941 
obtained the services of a nurse who covered the 65 homes 
of the pre-school children, saw that they were protected 
against smallpox by vaccination (a school requirement for 
entrance), and obtained immunization of 23 against diph- 
theria. 

The appointed school medical insnector conducted the 
medical examinations of 666 children during September, 
October, and November. The facts brought out in this 
examination indicated that these 6€6 children had remedi- 
able defects as follows: Teeth, 395; tonsils, 145; cervical 
glands, 20; vision, 31; hearing, 16; nasal obstructions, 64; 
nervous disorders, 6; speech defects, 9; heart, 49; deformity, 
46; mental, 14; glandular, 3. 

During the months of November and December, tuber- 
culin tests were given to 180 pupils followed by the chest 
X-Ray of 16. It is gratifying to note that all the children 
examined were found free of tuberculosis. 

The nurse working in this district made 423 home 
visits to acquaint the parents with the necessity of the 
correction of remediable defects. The cooperation she 
received from the parents alorg with the aid given by the 
hospitals, the Child Health Organization, and the local 
Red Cross Chapter resulted in tle correction of 170 dental 
defects, the removal of 15 torsils, the correction of 32 
vision cases and the providing cf 20 pupils with glasses. 
The teachers of the schools, becoming enthused over the 
health program, cooperated in weighing and measuring 
the pupils every two months as an incentive and check 
on the improvement of the physical condition of the chil- 
dren. A constant check was maintained in the classrooms 
as a means of controlling sickness involving 318 inspections. 

The preof of the effectiveness of this health service may 
be recorded as follows: 52% of the children having remedi- 
able defects received treatment. Contagious disease was 
placed under letter control. During the last two years 
it has not bee» found necessary to close any of the schools. 
The report shows that with the exception of mumps, 
there were very few cases of contagious disease in num- 
bers sufficient to cause anxiety in the schools. 

As a further step in the health program advantage was 
taken of the excess of surplus food commodities program 
and the establishment of a school lunch program which 
involved a slight pupil contribution. Again for the second 
year an improvement has been recorded in the attendance 
record, 

We know that the patrons of the Lower Saucon Town- 


(Turn to page 272) 
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typical the services teachers over the State of 
Pennsylvania are contributing to the war effort. Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New Castle 


HE public schools today are being called upon to exert this free service on the part of teachers, with reference in 

a real influence in the wartime activities of their re- particular to evening and Saturday hours beyond school 
spective communities. It is with much pride that teachers time, the writer heard a casual remark by an outsider to 
may regard their contributions to the war effort and the ex- __ the effect that there might be some question as to whether 
periences thus afforded which are calculated to win the certain of our unionized workmen in America would be 
good will of the citizenry. The schools belong to all the — willing to come out and work all day Saturday on a public 
people. Teachers are public servants, paid out of taxation project without remuneration. 


funds. Be it said to the everlasting credit of American Oter Sees ef Venti Gord 
teachers and school officials that they are doing and have ype ogee 


done their part in contributing to the common cause. Let it be said in behalf of teachers that they are always 


willing to subordinate their personal welfare to the common 
good, Time after time has the writer observed that teachers 
are willing to lay aside thoughts of individual reward, look- 
ing ahead to the larger benefits which they know must 
always accrue to human welfare when unselfishness is the 
motive. 


The writer desires to enumerate a few activities in which 
his school and teachers have recently participated. All are 
examples of community helpfulness. Most of them are 
directly or indirectly related to the national emergency. 
None of them can be said to claim any credit or glory for 
teachers or schools, but all are typical of the common in- 
terests and unselfish helpfulness now so necessary for all 
of us if the war is to be won and democracy is to survive. 


Wartime activities of teachers and pupils have lately taken 
on new aspects. The Junior Red Cross has assumed greater 
potentiality than ever. Besides raising large sums of money 


Teacher Registrants in home rooms, this organization, with its teacher sponsors, 
Let us begin by citing the example of teacher help in has supervised the packing and sending of gift boxes to less 
registering men for the various selective service groups. In fortunate children in war-torn countries. The schools have 
all of the registrations thus far, teachers were invited to taken a prominent part in the sale of war bonds and stamps. 
help and voluntarily did give of their time and talents in | Thousands of dollars worth of these precious guarantors of 
this stupendous nation-wide task. liberty are being handled throughout the school rooms of 
The next occasion for calling upon the schools was sugar- _ the nation each day. Five and six hundred dollars represents 
rationing. This job was a big one, enlisting teacher aid aM average sale for a single week’s effort in a school known 
and school sites all over the nation for several days. Store to the writer. ie 
registrants were taken care of in high schools, and individ- Other agencies or activities in schools today, lending their 
uals were registered in elementary schools. The clerical  ¢fforts to the war purpose under competent teacher leader- 
work involved in this program was complicated and tedious, ship, include the Junior Commandos, Junior Air Raid 
but the gain to the schools was immeasurable. Teachers Messengers, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, Hi-Y 
met with and enjoyed the temporary fellowship of fathers groups, First Aid Clubs, Junior Wardens, Model Airplane 
and mothers whose children were under their tutelage and Clubs, and Junior Nurses. Schools have been aiding the 
everyday care. Parents and neighbors had a fine oppor- national scrap metals drive; selling poppies for the relief of 
tunity to revisit their schools. Courteous, thoughtful con- disabled veterans; sewing for the Red Cross; and preparing 
sideration was shown them by the teachers, who were ac- bandages. Teachers are helping in the organization of pro- 
tually trying hard to do a good job. The latter have won cedures for Air-Alert Drills and Blackouts; conducting 
the plaudits of an entire nation for a nice, efficient job, classes in First Aid and in Air Warden instruction; acting 
accomplished through circumstances which made for ex- as certified airplane spotters or as Control Center Watch- 
cellent public relations between schools and their main sup- men; teaching classes in pre-flight aeronautics; and many 
porters. Someone has said that teachers were selected to are doing a fine job of keeping in touch by personal letters 
conduct this nation-wide registration task for sugar ration- with former students who are now in the nation’s armed 
ing because they were known to be the best qualified to forces. It has been a source of proud happiness to many 
perform it with a minimum of lost motion and error. teachers to be visited by returning soldiers, sailors, or 
Teachers are patient and notoriously meticulous in the de- marines, who used to be in their classrooms. This frequent 
tails which such clerical work entails. occurrence in every school in the land is a nice tribute to the 

Subsequent to the general registration for sugar rationing, good influence of our teachers. 
teachers helped in the matter of issuing permits for obtain- School bands have added much to national patriotism. 
ing canning sugar. This proved to be quite burdensome, Departing service men are everywhere being given fine 
because the volunteers were not subject to sharing the job sendoffs by proud, young school musicians eager to have a 
with fellow teachers on a shift basis, since the canning sugar part in the great enterprise. Every public parade is an 
permits were to be issued after the close of the school term occasion for the participation of the school band. Memorial 
in the spring. What teachers were available had to give | and Armistice Day events are made more complete by com- 
several hot days of close, confining attention to the task at merhorative music and marching ably furnished by school 
hand, and they did so uncomplainingly. bands and their directors. 

Then again, the schools were selected as stations for the Last fall the schools were appealed to for aid in the har- 
registration of people who own automobiles, so that tires vest of bumper crops, which might have been ruined without 
and gasoline may be conserved This work was done _ the student labor volunteers who supplanted the normal 
efficiently and gladly. Once again teachers and school per- supply of adult workmen, now engaged in other essential 
sonnel have given up hours late into the night and on industry or drafted into the armed services. As a typical 
Saturday, in order to aid in a national project of great | example, several scores of young students of junior high 
dimensions. During the course of a discussion concerning school age were willingly released from the writer’s own 
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school several afternoons during September to pick beans. 
A frantic appeal from outlying truck farmers had come to 
the schools because they could not get help to save the bean 
crop from ruin. School officials were authorized to permit 
students to engage in this work on a part-time basis. As 
a consequence, ‘the beans were picked, the students were paid 
well for their work, and the schools had participated again 
in a public act which gained much favorable comment and 
the thanks of grateful farmers. 


“When Do They Teach School?” 

One might well ask “When do they teach school?” This 
is a fair question and it deserves a real answer. The fact is 
that the schools are doing their main job better than ever. 
Teachers are more concerned today with the task of pupil 
instruction than at any time in the history of American 
education. More demands are being made for a_ better 
product. The army and navy, the air forces and marines, 
are calling for better-trained men in both mathematics and 
science. More emphasis is being placed upon the wager 
studies—the government of a democracy and the history o 
our glorious past. Teachers are trying harder to make a 
citizens by practical instruction. The writer’s school, for 
example, is not unique in providing actual political ex- 
perience to pupils throughout the whole process of registra- 
tion, primary elections, and the general elections, all within 
the school walls. Indeed, so real does all of this become on 
election day, it has been possible to predict accurately the 
outcome of local elections on the basis of returns obtained 
by the voting of pupils in school for candidates of their 
choice and on issues identical with those being voted upon 
by their elders in the home precincts. 

Again let it be said that teachers are doing their main job 
well today. They are teaching full time daily schedules with 
perseverance and devotion. Their wartime efforts are all extra 
and mostly gratis. Almost the whole of their work toward 
victory is done after regular school hours. There is little 
glamour in their calling. Many are torn between the two 
alternatives of volunteering actual service in the armed forces 
or staying on the job at home to help in the colorless task of 
moulding our future citizens. Countless thousands of them, 
men and women alike, have answered their country’s call. 
They have distinguished themselves bravely and well. Can 
anyone say that those who remain at home to carry the 
educational banner and hold aloft the torch flaming for 
liberty have acquitted themselves less honorably? 





American Education Week 1943 


\NTG'DUCATION for Victory” was selected as the gen- 
eral theme for the 1943 observance of American 

Education Week at a meeting in Washington on January 

26 of representatives of the four national agencies which 

sponsor this observance—the National Education Associa- 

tion, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 

and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 

complete program follows: 

Sunday, November 7—Education for World Understanding 

Monday, November 8—Education for Work 

Tuesday, November g—Education for the Air Age 

Wednesday, November 1o—Education to Win and Secure 
the Peace 

Thursday, November 11—Education for Wartime Citizen- 
ship 

Friday, November 12—Meeting the Emergency in Education 

Saturday, November 13—Education for Sound Health 





the best and only safe road to honor, glory, and 
true dignity is justice—George Washington 
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Adequate Supply of Teachers 


Maintaining an Adequate Supply of Teachers During the 
War and Postwar Emergency Periods 


A Statement by the Committee on Teacher Preparation and 
Certification of the National Education Association 


March 1943 


I. World freedom can never be completely attained if 
public education, the agent of a free people, is sacri- 
ficed in the struggle to win the war 
Il. The education of children, youth, and adults for effec- 
tive living in American democracy is our most im- 
portant single task, next to winning the war, and can 
be assured only by the maintenance of a continuing 
supply of carefully selected, adequately educated, and 
adequately paid men and women delegated to this task 
[I]. The responsibility of recruiting youth of adequate in- 
tellectual endowment, physical stamina, and emotional 
stability for the teaching profession must be shared 
jointly by the state, the general public, the institu- 
tions for teacher preparation, and the profession itself 
[V. The teacher shortage of the moment should be met 
by an all-out effort on the part of state boards and 
departments of education (including certificating agen- 
cies), teacher-educating institutions, local school sys- 
tems, teachers themselves, and the general public to: 
A. Persuade teachers of satisfactory ability to retain 
their present positions and financially enable them 
to do so, unless it is clearly evident that they are 
needed more urgently in other jobs 

B. Persuade former teachers of satisfactory ability to 
return to active service and furnish every opportunity 
to recondition them for teaching 

V. An adequate program of teacher education will de- 
velop leadership in democratic processes; insure an 
understanding of the major problems of social life; 
give knowledge of individual differences and skill 
technics of counseling and personal adjustment; train 
for leadership at various periods of pupil growth; 
promote an understanding of teaching as a profession 
and an appreciation of its relationships and organiza- 
tions; prepare teachers to assume their socio-civic re- 
sponsibilities; take full account of proposals for world 
reorganization and their probable effects on the work 
of schools. 

VI. The present crisis demands that teacher education must, 
in addition, prepare teachers to perform effectively 
those instructional and noninstructional civilian war 
services which they are best suited to perform by rea- 
son of their unique position in the community 


The Committee, on the basis of the principles enunciated 
above, recommends the following program: 


For State Boards and Departments of Education, Including 
Certificating Agencies 
I. Inducement of state and local authorities to raise sub- 
standard salaries of teachers to a defensible minimum, 
and to increase salaries generally by at least 15 per 
cent to meet increases in the cost of living since 
January I, 1941 
II. Maintenance of a state employment service 
III. Investigation of, and, if desirable, cooperation with, 
a national placement program 
IV. Maintenance of regular certificating standards as far 
as possible 
V. Issuance of limited certificates for emergency reasons, 
1Core members of the Committee are: Jean Armour MacKa 
Highland Park, Mich., chairman; J. McT. Daniel, Columbia, S. CG: 


Sara T. Muir, Lincoln, Nebr.; W. E. Peik, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
M. Margaret Stroh, Washington, p> as 
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II 
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with the provision that regular certification standards 
must be met within a reasonable time 


Encouragement and guidance to teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions and school systems in providing short-time, 
apprentice courses or workshops for teachers and super- 
visors who need them 


For Teacher-Preparing Institutions 


Curricular adjustments which will provide 
A. Basic courses to enlighten teachers about the causes 
of this war, the world we want after the war, the 
problems of reconstruction that lie ahead, and 
the responsibilities which education has in relation 
to all these matters 
B. Improved facilities to meet the needs of those teach- 
ers college students who will enter the armed, in- 
dustrial, or agricultural services for the duration of 
the war (special courses, accelerated schedules, 
shortened terms, etc.) 
. Greater emphasis on all-round good health, with 
an intensified program for physical fitness 
Socially useful work experiences 
. Development of genuine international understand- 
ings, including the literature, music, art, economic 
patterns, religions, mores, and political tenets of 
other peoples—especially those of Asia, which are 
now coming into closer relationship with Western 
civilization 
F. Preparation for leadership of adult discussion groups 
G. Greater emphasis on economic history and economic 
geography so that teachers may better understand 
(1) the need for conservation and wise utilization 
of natural resources in both war and peace, and 
(2) the economic interdependence of nations 
H. Refresher courses and workshops for teachers who 
need and desire them 
I. Short-time, apprentice courses or workshops, if neces- 
sary and feasible, to prepare selected, experienced 
classroom teachers for service as temporary super- 
visors 


lam 
C2 


AO 


“ 


Administrative adjustments which will assure 

A. Greater emphasis on the factors of physical and 
mental health and emotional maturity in the selec- 
tion of prospective teachers 

B. More adequate recruiting programs through 
1. Closer collaboration with high-school guidance 

officers 

. Work with parent-teacher organizations and other 

community agencies 
3. Dynamic and carefully directed campaigns by 

faculty and students 

C. More democratic participation by both faculty and 
students in the program of the institution 

D. Opportunity for student membership in active or- 
ganizations of future teachers 

E. Provisions for student and faculty participation in 
civilian war activities, including 
1. Community efforts to care for and protect chil- 

dren in wartime 

. Salvage campaigns 

Bond and stamp buying 

. Rationing programs 

. Training workers for day-care centers 

. Vacation farm work 

. Maintenance of victory gardens 

. Processing of certain foods to prevent 

and overcome shortages 

g. Forums on the issues of the war and the postwar 


period 
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II. 


Ill. 


April, 1943 


For Local School Systems 


. Selection and recommendation of persons for emer- 


gency certification and employment as teachers 


Removal of artificial barriers to the employment of 
available persons, such as marital status and residence 
requirements 

Provision for growth of teachers in service 

A. Summer or after-school workshops conducted lo- 
cally, either with or without the cooperation of 
colleges or universities 

B. Staff conferences for several days just before the 
opening of school 

C. Assignment of able, experienced teachers to super- 
vise new teachers if there is a shortage of regular 
supervisors (especially in rural areas) 

D. Faculty meetings for group study and discussion 
of instructional problems and administrative _pro- 
cedures 

E. A variety of supervisory practices to help individual 
teachers improve their work 


. Raising substandard salaries of teachers to a defensible 


minimum, and increasing salaries generally by at least 
15 per cent over those paid on January 1, 1941 


For Teachers—Individually and in Organized Groups 


Maintenance of personal effectiveness as indicated by 

A. Mental health, including emotional stability and a 
disposition to attack one’s personal problems 
intelligently and energetically 

B. Physical fitness 

C. Possession of adequate information concerning per- 

sonal problems, community affairs, national is- 
sues, and international relations 

D. Vigorous and intelligent participation in socio-civic 

affairs 

Assumption of responsibility with other groups for 

helping to recruit young people of superior aptitude 

for teaching 

Development of greater professional effectiveness through 

A. Study of professional problems, including those of 

teacher education, certification, tenure, retirement, 
salaries, school finance, and taxation 

B. Attendance upon, and participation in, professional 

meetings 

Membership in local, state, and national professional 

organizations—especially a larger membership in 

national associations so as to give teachers stronger 
national leadership and greater national prestige. 

It is particularly important for the prestige of the 

profession that all teachers, whatever their other 

afhliations, be members of the National Education 

Association 

D. Regular reading of professional literature (books, 
association journals, and other periodicals) 

. Constant reiteration to the general public by deed, 
as well as by word, of the worth and dignity of the 
teaching job 

F. Constant tactful insistence on being permitted to 

have a part in democratic administrative procedures, 
as well as adequate preparation for assuming. this 
responsibility 

G. Collaboration with other adults in the community 

in organizing and participating in adult forums on 
crucial questions 

H. Regular association with members of other profes- 

sions. 


2) 





A school should be a model home, a complete community, 


an embryonic democracy.—Col. F. W. Parker, Talks on 
Pedagogics. 
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CAESAR AND GLOBAL WARFARE* 


S Shakespeare said, “Ill blows the wind that profits 

nobody,” just so, the chaos in the world today has 
presented the teacher of Caesar with the golden apple of 
opportunity. One of the criticisms directed toward Caesar 
has been the dryness of the subject matter. But it may 
be that the desiccation lies not in the subject but in the 
teacher. If she is rooted to the past and blind to the 
analogies of the present with the past, then her teaching 
of Latin is surely dead. She must be resourceful in com- 
parison, finding illustrations everywhere, particularly in 
her pupil’s own field of present day experience. She must 
be eternally alert, alive, and interested in a myriad of 
varied subjects. She must be an historian, pert, a verbal 
artist, combined into one Utopian whole. 

Caesar’s Gallic Wars can be made a truly vital story 
during this period of global warfare. An alert student will 
not fail to raise a number of questions dealing with the 
comparison of the ancient and the modern methods of war. 
While it is too much to expect an entire class of newspaper 
readers, still it is not being too hopeful to look for some 
headline scanners in every Caesar class. Even one student’s 
enthusiastic reference to a modern analogy will be con- 
tagious. 

Two Dictators 

“Who was Caesar?” might be one of the first questions 
asked in the Caesar class. The fact that Caesar was a 
dictator calls to mind a modern dictator named Hitler. 
By comparing these two men we find Caesar emerging 
from a sawdust dummy to a creature of flesh and blood. 
30th dictators embarked on a career of conquest. Both 
enjoyed the adulation of the crowds. Caesar’s ego was 
fed by his many statues; Hitler’s by the “Heil Hitlers” of 
the Nazi mob. 

The field of military affairs becomes a fascinating sub- 
ject when properly presented in the light of modern affairs. 
A thousand and one questions pop up in the mind of the 
student, given the stimulus of good direction by the teacher. 
The absorbing interest in heroes and hero worship is an 
ageless characteristic of the human race. The nameless 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion who flung himself into 
the water on the coast of Britain with no thought of his 
own safety might well have been named Colin Kelly or 
Buzz Wagner. To make Caesar’s campaigns more vivid, 
all possible use of modern phraseology should be made. 


Comparisons re Draftees 

The questions appearing in subsequent paragraphs shall 
be imaginary thoughts asked by some eager student. “What 
sort of man was the Roman draftee?” The Roman draftee 
had to satisfy certain physical qualifications. According 
to Vegetius he had to be five feet eight inches tall; he must 
have observant eyes, hold his head up, broad chest, mus- 
cular shoulders, strong arms, and not too extended a waist 
measure. From Livy and Gellius we learn that youths were 
required to give in their names upon reaching seventeen. 
To digress momentarily from the subject of Caesar, Ulysses 
and Achilles were two notorious draft evaders of their day. 
Today the reluctant draftee has his teeth extracted. In 
ancient times, due to the embryonic status of dentistry, 
Ulysses pretended insanity and Achilles impersonated a 
woman. According to Vegetius the country boy trained 


= From an address before the Latin and Greek Round Table, 
PSEA Convention, Harrisburg, December 30, 1942. 
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to endure sun and spurn shade, knowing nothing of 
baths and delicacies, was a better war risk than the city 
slicker. It is interesting to note that, in the First World 
War, statistics proved that the city boy made a_ better 
soldier. 

The Roman soldier was taught to run, jump, climb, and 
swim. He was trained in the technique of spear throwing 
in much the same way as the raw recruit of today gets his 
bayonet practice. The Romans charged in zig-zag forma- 
tion at a life sized stake and the American soldier today 
lunges viciously at a stuffed figure. 

“What kind of weapons did the Roman soldier use? 
The Roman soldier had his galea; the doughboy, his tin 
hat. As offensive weapons the Roman carried his pilum 
and gladius while the American soldier used a Garand 
rifle and a machine gun. 

“What kind of artillery did the Romans employ to take 
the place of our trench mortars, siege guns, howitzers, 
jeeps and peeps?” The Romans had the scorpio, “the 
scorpion”; the testudo, “the tortoise”; the musculus, “the 
mouse”; the onager, “the wild ass.” Soldiers of all periods 
have used picturesque language to describe their weapons. 
Such words as torpedo and pill-box prove that the modern 
soldier has much the same sense of humor as his ancient 
ancestor. 


” 


Military Strategy 

“Was Caesar a good military strategist?” Caesar’s mili- 
tary tactics have been copied by all succeeding generals 
up to the present time. At the end of each day’s march 
he would always fortify his camp just as modern troops 
“dig in.” He had a skilled and precisely trained corps of 
engineers. There is a peculiarly modern flavor in reading 
of the dexterity and incredible speed in the construction 
of the bridge over the Rhine. The baby Maginot line 
constructed so quickly by Caesar’s army for nineteen miles 
along the Rhone River must have caused consternation 
in the enemy’s ranks. Not only were Caesar’s engineers 
experts in construction work, but his demolition crews 
were just as skilled in their line. These squads destroyed 
the bridge near Geneva in record time, reminding us of 
the blowing up by the Russians of the Dnieper Dam, 
which took millions of dollars and many years to build. 
The Roman “booby traps,” designed to slow up the enemy 
advance, were the teretes stipites, nicknamed lilia, which 
were long polished stakes jutting out of the ground. Many 
of us have seen pictures of the same technique used in 
this war on German or British roads. 

“Did Caesar maintain good communication and supply 
lines?” The great Auto Bahns in Germany and our 
Alaskan Highway are merely modern adaptations of the 
great network of Roman military roads; such as, the Via 
Appia, Via Aurelia, and the Via Flaminia, built by a com- 
bination of free and slave labor. Today in Europe modern 
slaves with pale, gaunt faces are building military roads 
for their cruel, tight-lipped German masters. Caesar, in 
Book I, was well aware of the danger of advancing beyond 
his supply line along the river Arar. So today is General 
Montgomery watchful of his base of supplies in North 
Africa. 

Caesar’s Intelligence Service 

“How good was Caesar’s military intelligence service?” 

He had extraordinary knowledge of enemy activity, so we 
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can surmise that his spy organization was almost perfect. 
He, lacking our radio and telephone, had to rely on his 
nuntu and exploratoris (well-trained F.B.I. men). These 
nuntii were the war correspondents of the present day, and 
Caesar was the ace of them all. Almost every child is 
familiar with Caesar’s terse communique, “veni, vidi, 
vici,” but does he match it with the now famous “saw 
sub, sank same”? 

Looking more closely at parts of the Caesar text, I am 
mentioning topics here and there which, because of their 
modern terminology, might make Caesar’s story more vivid 
to the pupil. 

Book I Caesar’s Policy of Conquering Small Nations One 

at a Time 

Helvetia—Number One on Caesar’s List 

Orgetorix—A Fifth Columnist among the Hel- 
vetians 

The Helvetian Home Front 
A. Civilian Morale 
B. The Helvetian Two-Year Plan 

Helvetian Scorched Earth Policy 

Caesar’s Blitzkrieg Methods. Chap. 13 

The Helvetian Casualty List. Chap. 29 

Ariovistus, a German Fuehrer. Chap. 31 ff. 

Failure of Caesar’s Appeasement Policy. Chap. 
42-47 

German Treachery Breaks up a Peace Conference. 
Chap. 46 

Caesar’s Army Digs-In for the Winter. Chap. 54 


The Battle of Britian. Book V 
Vercingetorix, a Gallic De Gaullist. Book VII, Chap. 4, 5 
Gallic Nation Becomes Unified under Stress of War. Book 
VII, Chap. 63 
Mythical Newspaper Headlines 
Belgium Suffering an Attack of War Jitters. Book II, 
Chap. 1 

Caesar's War of Nerves Causes Belgian Mobilization. 
Book II, Chap. 1 

3elgian Troops Massed along Southern Frontier. Book 
II, Chap. 4 

Will Belgium Be Number Two on Caesar’s List? Book 
II, Chap. 1 

Coalition of United Nations Will Defeat Caesar. Book 
II, Chap. 1 

Shake-Up Needed in Department of Food Administra- 

tion. Book II, Chap. ro 
Caesar Achieves Another Bloodless Victory. Book II, 
Chap. 3 

Roman Ship Output on Liger Breaks Another Record. 
Book III, Chap. 9 

Roman Navy Annihilates Powerful Venetian Navy in 
All-Day Engagement, Book III, Chap. 15, 16 

Germans Demand “Lebensraum.” Book IV, Chap. 7 

Reconnaissance Activity over Island of Britain. Book IV, 
Chap. 21 

Romans Make a Commando Raid on Britain. Book IV, 
Chap. 23-27 

Caesar and Hitler may have been alike in many respects, 
yet there is one important difference. Caesar was a benevo- 
lent dictator, thoughtful of the life of his individual soldier. 
Hitler is a brutal despot, carelessly hurling division upon 
division into the holocaust of war to be mercilessly 
slaughtered. 

—————- 2 —___ 

We learn to do by doing, to hear by hearing, and to think 
by thinking. The greatest delight of all teaching is to place 
the difficulty squarely before the pupils and then, let them 
work it out for themselves.—Col. F. W. Parker, Talks on 
Pedagogics. 
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Guidance in War Crisis 
(From page 262) 


this way they can acquire the minimum source material 
that is needed to provide this information. There should be 
enough time available for counseling service so that every 
student in the high school will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his particular problems with someone competent to 
advise him. 


Guidance with Thought of the Future 


While most of the emphasis in a guidance program will 
be centered on wartime needs, it is extremely important 
to stress constantly the necessity for long-range planning 
on the part of every student. Students should see the 
importance of continuing in high school as long as possible. 
They should not change their majors in high school unless 
absolutely necessary. They must realize that they will be- 
come the leaders who must help create and maintain a just 
peace. This will mean that many of them will likely con- 
tinue their education in line with their major lifework ob 
jectives at the close of the war. 

Guidance services, therefore, in a war crisis should be 
carefully planned. The school which serves its students 
best will be the one which provides students with adequate 
information about themselves and existing job opportunities. 
In this way students can enter selective service or work 
on the home front with a rather definite opinion of where 
they can serve best in terms of their interests and abilities. 





Down in the Smokies 
(From page 263) 


tain laurel, and rhododendron. Those in the valleys bloom 
in early spring while high in the mountains the flowers 
are not spent until midsummer. The pageant of the colors 
ends in incomparable splendor when the leaves of the 
deciduous trees take on the hues of autumn. If you visit 
the Smokies at this time, take some color film with you. 


O Ranger! 

Be sure to put the Smokies on your Must-See list—at 
least on your Must-See-As-Soon-As-Possible list. Park Nat- 
uralist Arthur Stupka and his rangers have a fascinating 
series of walks and hikes (one is a two-day jaunt) that 
will give you a thorough introduction to the area. This 
is the free nature guide service that has been established in 
all of our National Parks. Before you make your trip, 
write to the park headquarters at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
and ask for a program of the naturalist activities, and— 
Oh, yes—don’t feed the bears! 


Health Activities 
(From page 267) 


ship schools have recognized the efficiency of this health 
service and that the Bethlehem Tuberculosis and Health 
Society, the Parent Teachers’ Associations, the cooperating 
physician, the board of school directors, will continue to 
provide the supervising principal with the tools that com- 
plete any well-balanced educational institution. It is a 
well-known fact that mental and physical health are neces- 
sary requisites to the mental development of the child. 

The school district is also to be congratulated on the 
efforts it is making to improve the physical condition 
of the school buildings bearing in mind the financial 
limitations. The physical condition of the school build- 
ings has improved in the same proportion as the health 
service. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


We Are Determined to Achieve 


HE experiences of our fighting men in the far-flung 

areas of the Pacific constantly remind me of my own 
associations with that part of the world. War of a guerrilla 
type was still in progress during the first years of my con- 
nection with the Philippines. Never under more adverse 
conditions was the attempt made to universalize English 
and to inculcate a backward people with the philosophy 
and the ideals of Occidental civilization. With poorly 
trained teachers, with very few suitable schoolhouses, with 
practically no appropriate textbooks, a veritable miracle 
was wrought in that vast Archipelago of 3141 islands, 24 
dialects, and eleven million people. 

The work was extraordinarily difficult, but sacrificial 
labor expended on a prodigious scale was amply justified. 
The Filipinos who have so recently fought with MacArthur 
and his command in the wilds of Bataan and the rocky 
fastnesses of Corregidor gave an exhibition of unflinching 
and fanatical bravery and of surpassing endurance. They 
did more than that. They exemplified the fruits of an 
education that had tirelessly tilled the soil of responsive 
minds and planted well the seeds of a long deferred but 
a rich harvest. They repaid American schools and the 
decades of American indoctrination with an ardent pa- 
triotism and with a loyalty to the American flag that took 
them into the very jaws of death and hell itself. 

Once I was making a trip of inspection of our schools in 
the Island of Panay. My journey led me from the town 
of Navas to that of Buruanga. The route was notoriously 
rugged and difficult, following mere trails on the sides of 
precipitous cliffs. I had hoped to arrive before night. 
Dusk, however, overtook my Filipino escort and me. The 
way led us over very rough and steep ascents and treacher- 
ous declivities. No horses but our little native Filipino 
mounts could have maintained their footing. 

The woods were so dense that as night advanced an 
impenetrable darkness augmented our danger. We could 
no longer ride, but had to lead our plucky little steeds. 
We fortunately had matches, and with these we lighted 
fagots from the heaps of brushwood. Despite their fitful 
gleam the only object that I could descry in front of me 
was the horse of my companion. It appeared in faint 
outline, and only because its color was white. 

We reached Buruanga late that night, weary but safe. 
Next day I retraced my way in the overpowering brilliance 
of a tropical sun. The fantastic shadows and forebodings 
of the night before had taken their flight. The road was 
just as hard, but light had supplanted darkness. I really 
shuddered, when I saw what could have resulted from a 
slight miscalculation. In many places a single misstep 
could have precipitated horse and rider into the restless 
ocean lapping the base of cliffs many hundreds of feet high. 

The application is direct. Our Association is making 
a journey. Our objectives are clearly defined. The road, 
however, is painful and tortuous. It has many and devious 
windings. Now we follow it to its peak, and then it leads 
us down. The light has often been fitful and obscure. 
There has been imminent danger from possible mistakes. 

I strongly believe, nevertheless, that with the dawn of 
day we shall have no occasion to regret the arduous 
labors of the night. Our Legislative Committee is work- 
ing with might and main to accomplish our great purposes 
in the present campaign. These are named in my March 
letter in the JourNaL. We want readjustment of teachers’ 
salaries to meet the emergency. We desire an improved 
permanent salary schedule. We urge a plan of school sup- 
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port by state and local administrative units that will more 
nearly ensure equalization of educational opportunity. 

It is no easy task to effect all this, to weave it into a 
harmonious scheme. The problem has complicating aspects. 
We are not intimidated, however, by the difficulties. We 
are disappointed, to be sure, by the Governor’s omission 
from his budget of specific provision for the purposes 
mentioned. We confidently expected something different 
in the light of his remarks to the Legislature and of the 
platforms of both political parties in the recent State elec- 
tion. We have, on the other hand, had a conference with 
the Governor, in which he received us very cordially and 
expressed full sympathy with the State’s educational needs. 

I am deeply impressed with the earnestness and loyalty 
of our supporters in the Legislature. Our program has 
been discussed in all details with the Chairmen and mem- 
bers of the Education Committees of House and Senate. 
They seem determined to find the way through to the 
journey’s end. We have had a very harmonious dinner 
meeting with the Executive Committee of the State School 
Directors Association. Our Headquarters staff is render- 
ing splendid service on this fateful trip of exploration. 
Our Legislative Committees of local branches are making 
a valuable contribution to the united effort. Our Execu- 
tive Council will give us its usual effective support. 

Let us press forward with determination to achieve. Let 
no obstacle deter us from satisfactory realization of our 
aims. 

George E. Walk, President, PSEA 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple University 





Senate Commends Teachers 


HE State Senate commended teachers for services in 

the various registrations in a Resolution passed on 
February 1, 1943. The Resolution which was transmitted to 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, is 
as follows: 

Wuereas, The teachers and other school employes of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have contributed hours 
of their own time to register men for selective service on 
the occasion of the first, third, fourth, and fifth registra- 
tions; and 

Wuereas, They have contributed of their own time to aid 
in the national rationing programs for sugar, gasoline, tires 
and ODT traffic codification; and 

Wuereas, They have successfully cooperated in the 
salvaging of scrap iron, tin, wastepaper, rubber, silk and 
nylon and the general conservation program; therefore be it 

Resotvep, By the Senate of the 135th General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania that its members 
do extend to the teachers and other school employes of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania their thanks and ap- 
preciation of this fine record of devoted service in the 
National war effort, and further be it 

Resotvep, That this resolution be spread on the minutes 
of the Senate and a copy be sent to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


——__—_e—a 9 


My dear teacher, fill yourself full of the subject you teach, 
know its nature, its length, breadth, and depth, and then 
with the knowledge of the learning child, lead them to dis- 
cover, step by step, what you have discovered—Col. F. W. 


Parker, Talks on Pedagogics. 
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Educational Legislation 


NTRODUCED early in the session, February 1, were 

two bills by Mr. Cordier, Lackawanna County—H. B. 
136 and H. B. 127, sponsored by the PSEA. These called 
for an emergency appropriation of $300 for each teacher 
for the school year 1942-43, and 1943-44 and 1944-45, They 
were in conformity with the recommendations of the 
Emergency Salary Committee, the PSEA Legislative Com- 
mittee, and the House of Delegates. 

These bills were given wide support by members of the 
Association throughout the State. Perhaps at no time 
within recent years have so many communications and re- 
quests been received for the passage of legislation as came 
to members of the General Assembly in behalf of these 
bills. Specific legislative action on these measures awaited 
the Governor’s budget message. 

In presenting his message Governor Martin made no 
provision for teachers’ salaries, indicating that it was a 
problem for the General Assembly. Immediately the PSEA 
requested a conference with the Governor in order that jit 
might present directly to him the needs of teachers. 

This conference was held on Monday afternoon, March 
8. Representing the PSEA were President Walk, J. H. Law- 
son, Chairman of the Legislative Committee; Harry J. 
3rownfield, Paul S. Christman, and Carmon Ross, mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee; H. E. Gayman and R. C. 
Webster, members of Headquarters Staff. The group was 
well received. 

Doctor Walk as spokesman for the delegation presented 
very clearly the needs of the teachers. Governor Martin in- 
dicated that he fully appreciated and understood the prob- 
lem and that he would give approval to any program adopted 
by the General Assembly, providing it carried with it neces- 
sary funds to meet the State’s obligation. He indicated that 
a committee was already studying the problem. 

Developments from this point on became more definite. 
On Monday evening, March 15, there was introduced into 
the House, H. B. 816 by Messrs. Cordier, Lackawanna 
County, and Hare, Somerset County. Mr. Cordier in re- 
marks from the floor of the House stated that the bill was 
a result of a study and conferences by a committee consisting 
of the Chairman of the House Education Committee, Mr. 
Sollenberger, Blair County; Representative Hare, Somer- 
set County; Representative Wagner, Schuylkill County; 
Representative Cordier, Lackawanna County. He stated that 
in the opinion of the Committee, H. B. 816 was the solu- 
tion to the problem of emergency increases for teachers and 
as a co-sponsor of the bill asked for its support. 

The provisions of the bill are as follows: 

1. Its major purpose is “to meet the increased cost of living 
during the present emergency and to enable the teachers 
of this Commonwealth who are paid in the lower salary 
brackets to maintain for themselves and their families a 
decent standard of living.” 

2. Salaries are increased and increases are payable during 
the period beginning on the date of the enactment of 
the bill and ending on the first Monday of July, one 
thousand nine hundred forty-four. 

3. Increases are specified as follows: 


Salary classification Amount of Increase 


$1000—$1099 $600 
1100— 1499 500 
1500— 1999 400 
2000— 2999 300 
3000— 3499 200 


4. Increases indicated above shall be in addition to any in- 
crements to which teachers are entitled under existing 
laws. 

5. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will pay the entire 
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amount of these additional salaries by reimbursement to 
school districts. All reimbursements shall be made pre- 
vious to June 1, 1945, and may be made at such times 
and in such amounts as the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall determine. 

6. Boards of school directors in order to pay the additional 
salaries are authorized to increase their appropriation for 
salaries, use unexpended balances in existing appropria- 
tions, unappropriated revenue, or if necessary temporary 
loans. 

The estimated cost to the Commonwealth is $26,600,000. 


Long-range Program 

The PSEA’s long-range program—increased salaries, addi- 
tional aid, equalization—appears in H. B. 933 by Mr. Sol- 
lenberger, Blair County, and Mr. Wagner, Schuylkill County. 
The major provisions of this proposal are as follows: 


new minimum- 
Elementary teachers minimum maximum 
First class $1400 $2400 
Second class 1400 2200 
Third class 1400 1800 
Fourth class 1400 1800 

new minimum- 
Secondary teachers minimum maximum 


First class No change 


Second class $1800 $2600 
Third class 1600 2000 
Fourth class 1600 2000 


In each instance all of the increments above the new 
minimums are $100 annually until the attainment of the 
minimum-maximum. 

Other features of the bill with reference to modifications 
of the present Edmonds Salary Schedule are: 

First-class districts—special salary provisions for special 
class teachers, high school and vocational school principals, 
demonstration and museum teachers, and counselors. Voca- 
tional school teachers are placed in the same salary classifica- 
tion as now prevails for high school teachers. 

Second, third and fourth-class districts—minimum salaries 
for superintendents are increased $400 with eight annual 
increments of $125. 

Supervising principals are added to the Edmonds schedule 
at a minimum annual salary of $3200 with eight annual in- 
crements of $125, for both third and fourth-class districts. 
County superintendent minimums are increased $500 in each 
salary classification now designated in the Edmonds Act and 
the minimum salaries for assistant county superintendents 
and supervisors of special education increased from $3000 to 
$3500. 

Added aid is provided for the districts as follows: 
First-class districts—25% of minimum salary for elementary 
teachers increased to 30% of this minimum, making an in- 
creased appropriation per teacher of $120. 

Second-class districts—The appropriation rate is increased 
from 30% to 35% of the minimum salaries of elementary 
teachers, making an increased appropriation of $210 per 
teacher. 

Third-class districts—The rate of reimbursement increased 
from 30% to 35%, making an increased appropriation of 
$240 per teacher. 

Fourth-class districts—The present 50% is retained but be- 
cause of the increased minimums for both elementary and 
secondary teachers the amount of appropriation per teacher 
is increased $200. 

The present percentage rates in the so-called preferential 
aid groups are retained as at present, 60% and 75%. How- 
ever, because of the increases in the minimum salaries in 
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these districts additional aid of $240 per teacher in the 60% 
group and $300 in the 75% group is provided for both 
third and fourth-class districts. 

Equalization 

In order to provide an acceptable program of education 
an equalization fund for distribution to school districts on 
the basis of need is provided. The foundation program 
upon which equalization is based is $1600 for an elementary 
teacher and $2000 for a secondary teacher, with a pupil 
designation of 30 per teacher in the elementary school and 
25 per teacher in the secondary school. The contribution 
of the local district to the equalization program is an amount 
equivalent to eight mills on true valuation of assessable prop- 
erty. 

The equalization fund which will be provided by the 
State from general appropriations is the amount which when 
added to other appropriations received bv the school district 
under the provisions of the Edmonds Act and an amount 
equivalent to eight mills of the true value of all taxable prop- 
erty shall make available for each school district a total sum 
equal annually to $1600 for an elementary teacher and $2000 
for each high school teacher and each member of the super- 
visory staff. 

The total estimated cost of this long-range program ap- 
proximates $24,000,000 a year of which approximately $14,- 
000,000 is added aid to the districts and $10,000,000 is 
equalization. 

The bill, sponsored by Messrs. Sollenberger and Wagner, 
is written so that the salary provisions become effective upon 
the termination of emergency salary legislation and the 
appropriations under equalization become effective for the 
second year of the biennium 1943-45. 


Other PSEA Bills 


Of particular interest to members of the Association are 
the following bills introduced Monday, March 15: 

Retirement Credit for Out of State Service, S. B. 292, 
Mr. Wilson, McKean County. 

Long-range Program—Increased Salaries, Additional Aid, 
and Equalization, H. B. 933, Messrs. Sollenberger, Blair 
County, and Wagner, Schuylkill County. 

Six-year Term for County and District Superintendents, 
H. B. 679, Mr. Ewing, Allegheny County. 

Sick Leave, H. B. 853, Mr. Sollenberger, Blair County. 

Regulating the number of Assistant County Superintend- 
ents, H. B. 711, Mr. Hall, Potter County. 


Study Proposed 
H. B. 929, Messrs. Wagner, Schuylkill County, and Hare, 


Somerset County, would create a commission to study the 
method and amount of participation of state and local dis- 
tricts in the support of schools. The bill requires a report 
at the next meeting of the General Assembly and makes an 
appropriation of $25,000. The commission would consist 
of eight members of the House appointed by the Speaker 
and six members of the Senate appointed by the President 
pro tempore with due consideration in each instance to 
minority representation. The chairman is to be designated 
by the Governor. 

It would appear that sufficient studies have already been 
made to know the answer to this ever recurring problem of 
distribution of State subsidies. It should be noted, however, 
that while school people have discussed this issue for years 
in educational meetings and have arrived at practically the 
same. conclusion, members of the General Assembly are not 
too familiar with the problems involved and the modifica- 
tion that should be made in current laws to establish a good 
pattern of school support, including equalization. It is for 
this reason, therefore, that a study such as proposed in this 
commission bill has virtue. It should not, however, be a 
means to delay adoption of a permanent program. 
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The PSEA program has aggressive leaders. It has been 


‘marked by vigorous and timely approaches and conferences 


by the President and by the chairman and members of the 
Legislative Committee, with members of the House and 
Senate Education Committees, with key leaders in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and with Governor Martin. The PSEA 
program for legislation has been marked also by more 
intensive and unanimous activity on the part of local legisla- 
tive committees and members of the Association than at 
any previous time in the history of the PSEA. This leader- 
ship and this activity augur well for results. 





All-State Band Festival 


HE Tenth Annual Pennsylvania School Music Asso- 

ciation All-State Band Festival was held in Farrell, 
January 21-22-23, 1943, with James W. Dunlop, director 
of music in the Farrell public schools as host director. Mrs. 
Duane Armstrong and Pauline Haas, orchestral and choral 
directors of the Farrell schools, assisted Mr. Dunlop in the 
local set-up and administration of the Festival. The State 
Officers of the Association cooperated in every way to make 
the event successful. 


All the students of the Farrell public schools and the 
teachers cooperated with the Music Department to acquaint 
the public with the nature and purpose of the Festival. 
Twenty-two hundred children from the public and parochial 
elementary schools attended the Matinee, and in an audi- 
torlum seating twenty-eight hundred people, over five 
hundred were forced to occupy “standing room only” the 
night of the concert. 


As a part of the entertainment for the band personnel, 
the Dean of Boys and the Dean of Girls, assisted by the 
Senior High School Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y clubs, were hosts 
at a dance, with music provided by Benny Jones’ fourteen- 
piece dance orchestra. The management of the local mov- 
ing picture houses had all the band members as their guests 
on Saturday afternoon, January 23. The Farrell Lions 
Club was host to all the directors at their regular weekly 
meeting on Thursday. All the directors met in a final 
banquet Saturday evening. 

The Festival was highlighted by three broadcasts. One 
was on Thursday, January 21, at 2:30 P.M., the time regu- 
larly used for the Farrell public schools weekly broadcasts 
over Station WPIC. Friday at 2 p.m., Station WFMJ of 
Youngstown, Ohio, broadcast the first thirty minutes of the 
children’s matinee. Saturday morning at 11:30 A.M., Sta- 
tion KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast a thirty-minute _pro- 
gram. 

The general tone of the festival was that of a highly 
significant but serious event. The two guest conductors 
were William D. Revelli, conductor of the University of 
Michigan Bands, and Captain George S. Howard of the 
United States Army Specialist Corps. 

The superintendent of schools, Carroll D. Kearns, stated 
that the presence of the band personnel did not in any 
way disturb the regular school schedule. 


—_———-=-e” 


You 


You have to live with yourself, you know, 
All of your whole life through. 

Wherever you stay or wherever you go, 
You will always companion YOU. 


So it’s just as well to make of yourself 
The person you’d like you to be, 

And spend each day in the pleasantest way, 
With the finest of company. 


—Edith Cherrington 
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NEA Convention Restricted 
to Representative Assembly 


HE Executive Committee of the National Education 

Association, being fully conscious of our country’s prob- 
lem of transportation during this critical war period and 
being desirous of cooperating in every way with our Gov- 
ernment, has cancelled the regular summer convention of 
the Association which is usually attended by many thou- 
sands of teachers. 

As it is necessary for the Association to organize for the 
greatest possible service in the war effort and to plan ways 
in which education can best contribute to the peace that 
follows, a meeting of the Representative Assembly will be 
held at Indianapolis the latter part of June. At this meet- 
ing the regular business of the Association will also be 
transacted. 


Executive Council 
No. II—March 13, 1943 

HE 1943 Executive Council held its second meeting on 

March 13 with all but three members present. Presi- 
dent George E. Walk, Philadelphia, presided while the 
following business was transacted: 
t. Report of the President on activities since the last meet- 

ing of the Council 

Doctor Walk spoke of his attendance at the meetings of 
the Committee on Legislation, of a conference of this com- 
mittee with the Executive Committee of the State School 
Directors Association, of a conference of a subcommittee 
of the committee with Governor Martin, and of contacts 
with members of the General Assembly. 
2. Report of the Executive Secretary which covered 

a. Financial statements 

The balances on hand as of March 6 are as follows: 
Current Fund, $47,041.79; Welfare Fund, $19,831.81. 

b. Headquarters Service 

c. Legal Service 
3. Report on the Legislative Situation 

a. State 

b. Federal 
4. Announcement concerning the restricted meeting of the 

NEA 

The annual convention of the National Education As- 
sociation is to be restricted to a meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly in Indianapolis, June 28-29. 
5. Consideration of a request for financial help in a legal 

case 

The Council approved additional financial help in the 
case of Gertrude Koller Brown if the Supreme Court 
allows an appeal in this case. 
6. Plans for Commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 

of the Public School Employes’ Retirement System 

It was recommended that the President take such action 
regarding this event as seems to him most fitting. 
7. Reports of Subcommittees 

a. Victory for America 

John B. Geissinger, chairman, North Wales, said that 
his committee is studying such items as manpower situa- 
tion, dissemination of literature for boys and girls, public 
relations program, Victory Corps, wartime handbooks for 
education, and the place of teachers in the Selective Service 
System. 

b. Recognition for Council Membership 

Burton E. Tarr, chairman, Hopwood, said that a suitable 
certificate would be drawn up and submitted to the Coun- 
cil at its next meeting. 
8. Communications 
g. Service Flag for Display at Headquarters 

The Council approved the purchase of a service flag for 
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Millersville President to Retire 


Landis Tanger, president of the 
State Teachers College, Millersville, 
has announced that he will retire 
on June 1. Doctor Tanger, who 
has served the schools of Penn- 
sylvania for 46 years, has been 
president at Millersville since 1929. 

Before becoming president at 
Millersville, Doctor Tanger had 
served as superintendent of schools 
at Reading and Homestead. His 
other experience included a wide 
variety of school positions. 

His long years of service to 
Pennsylvania’s schools and his de- 
votion to his chosen profession have brought to Doctor 
Tanger the esteem of his colleagues. The profession suffers 
a distinct loss in his retirement. 


(es 





LaNnpis TANGER 





Committee on Legislation 
No. []I—February 20, 1943 


The Committee on Legislation, James H. Lawson, chair- 
man, McKeesport, at its third meeting, February 20, trans- 
acted the following business: 


t. Received a report on bills in preparation for 
a. Sabbatical leave 
b. Sick Leave 
c. Six-year term for Superintendents 

2. Discussed the inclusion of school secretaries in the 
salary bill 

3. Reviewed all bills on education which have been intro- 
duced this session of Legislature 

4. Discussed proposed modification in minimum salaries 
in the Edmonds law and the appropriation to districts 
as a part of a long range program 


No. IV—March 6, 1943 


The fourth meeting of the Committee on Legislation 
was held at PSEA Headquarters on March 6, 1943, James 
H. Lawson, chairman, McKeesport, presiding. The Com- 
mittee: 

1. Received a report on a Conference with the Executive 
Committee of the State School Directors Association 

2. Reviewed the present situation with reference to the 
salary bills now before the House 

3. Received a report on status of bills on sick leave, 
amendment to the sabbatical leave law, six-year term for 
county and district superintendents, and amendments con- 
cerning the number of assistant county superintendents 
which are now in their final form and are ready to be in- 
troduced 

4. Studied proposals on a plan to combine increased 
salaries, added State aid, and equalization on a long-range 
program 

5. Took action on new bills of significance which had 
been introduced in the Legislature since the last meeting 
of the Committee 

6. Studied the Governor’s proposal for the elimination 
of State Teachers Colleges 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 





men and. women in military service to be placed before 
the PSEA Building. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Munhall’s Rifle Team 


HE rifle team of Munhall High School, pictured above, 

had the most successful season of its brilliant career 
last year. For the fifth time in the seven years of national 
competition it was declared the national champion—this 
time with a perfect score of 3000x3000. To the national 
championship, the team added the WPIAL sectional trophy 
and the PIAA State Championship. The final victory of 
the season was gained at the Carnegie Tech range where 
the team secured permanent possession of the Tech trophy 
by virtue of six victories in eight matches. 

This year participation in the activities of the rifle team 
has been broadened and target practice is offered to all 
senior boys who desire to engage in this activity. 

In the absence of T. T. Charlton who is now a lieutenant 
in the U. S. Navy, Walter Weaver is assisting J. S. Wilson 
and Margaret Markey in the coaching of this sport. Mr. 
Wilson is State chairman of the PIAA rifle contests. 





English Teachers Meet 


HE Delamont Association of English Teachers, an 

organization of high school English teachers in Dela- 
ware and Montgomery Counties, is holding four meetings 
this year instead of the customary six. There have been 
thus far two dinner meetings both well attended and very 
worthwhile. 

Some of the statements made by interesting speakers who 
addressed the group are, as follows: 

1. It is the job of the school to equip for the war emer- 
gency regardless of the cost. 

2. Special’ emphasis in English should be on funda- 
mental reading skill, current events, patriotism, and learn- 
ing to speak concisely. 

3. It is good to read the literature of our allies and 
thus know the countries and their peoples through what 
they’ve done. 

4. Much of the finest literature is satisfying in itself. 

5. “Highflight” by John McGee, Jr., is the best in poetry 
of World War II to come to our attention. 

“Delamont Notes,” a brief publication of timely topics 





Munhall High School is proud 
that for the fifth time it can claim 
the honor of having a member of 
its Rifle Team win top honors in 
the National Rifle Association 
Junior Prone Championships. 
Catherine Crawford, a senior in 
the Munhall High School, was the 
1943 winner. Her score was 999 
out of a possible 1000. There 
were one hundred thirty individual 
competitors. This is a fitting cli- 
max to her four years on the team. 

There were 142 schools repre- 
sented in the competition and the 
Munhall No. 1 squad placed second, while New York 
Xavier came out on top for the first semester. Munhall 
is working to overtake that lead during the current semester. 


CATHERINE CRAWFORD 





is circulated each month by the President, A. B. Herr, 
Bala-Cynwyd Junior High School. 

A meeting of the association was held March 26 at the 
University of Pennsylvania in connection with Schoolmen’s 
Week. Stella S. Center of New York University talked on 
the subject, “Teaching High School Students to Read.” 





Teachers Meeting by Radio 


HE third national teachers meeting by radio, presented 

over the facilities of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany by the Educational Policies Commission, was held 
March 23, 1943. The general topic was “The Long Look 
Ahead.” 

George D. Strayer, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, presided and speakers included 
A. C. Flora, president, National Education Association, 
and superintendent of schools, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA; and Alexander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia, and chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 
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What Prospective Teachers 
Think About Teaching 


Donatp W. Rostnson, Upper Darby 


HY do thousands of young men and women each year 

choose to be teachers rather than lawyers or business 
men or nurses or something else? Is it because they feel 
themselves peculiarly fitted to be good teachers or because 
they feel the urge to devote themselves to a service profes- 
sion or because they enjoy the prospect of long vacations and 
a position with security? What do they think of the profes- 
sion they have chosen? 

Over three hundred seniors in seven Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Colleges reported their reactions to these questions 
in response to a questionnaire. One thing is clear from the 
responses. After completing the teacher training course 
most of these people are not sorry they selected teaching. 
Of the men 68% report that their interest in teaching has 
increased since beginning teacher training, 20% say it has 
remained constant, while 11% admit a decrease of interest. 
Among the women the percentages are 78% increase, 15% 
constant, and 6% decrease. Of the total number reporting 
15% of the men and 8% of the women have already decided 
not to teach. In the case of the men the war is responsible 
for most of the changed decisions. 

In response to the item “why did you decide to be a 
teacher? Cite incidents, circumstances, or influences that 
prompted your decision” the 94 prospective male teachers 
offered 34 different reasons, the 233 females 33 different 
reasons. The most frequently mentioned influences in order 
of frequency are: 


Men Women 

Cheap education 20 Fondness for children 61 
Family influence 15 Family influence 60 
Teacher influence 14 Teacher influence 59 
Interest in subject field 13 Always wanted to teach 40 
Fondness for children 10 Experience with children 27 
Challenge of poor teaching 6 Cheap education 20 
Service 5 Always liked school 19 
Teaching experience 4 Interest in subject field 16 
Security 4 Service 10 
Professional _ prestige 4 Professional prestige 8 

Good pay 4 Lived near teachers col- 
lege 4 
Influence of friend 5 


In response to items inquiring about other specific in- 
fluences, 12% of these prospective teachers admit that their 
decisions may have been partly influenced by formal guid- 
ance received in school. Twenty-seven per cent of the men 
and 30% of the women state that some previous teaching 
experience (tutoring, teaching Sunday School, etc.) may 
have contributed to the decision. 

Another factor investigated was that of relatives who were 
teachers. Of the 94 men 51 had relatives in the teaching 
profession, and of these 22 or 23% of the total are aware 
of the influence of these relatives on their own decision to 
teach. Of the 233 women 164 have teaching relatives and 
85 or 369 of the total are aware of their influence. 

The women made their vocational choice at an earlier age 
(mean age 15.8 years) than the men (mean age 17.5 years). 

These prospective teachers are under no illusions about 
the regard in which the profession is held by the public. 
Asked to indicate what rank teaching enjoys among a list 
of nine professions in the respect it receives from the public 
in general, the rankings ranged all the way from first to 
last, with the men giving teaching a mean rank of 3.4 
while the women set it at 3.5. (In a similar group of teach- 
ers in service the men ranked teaching 4.8, the women 4.2) 


April, 1943 


The list of professions for which the ranking was made 
included 


Business Law Medicine 
Engineering Library work Ministry 
Journalism Nursing Teaching 


Perhaps most significant of the responses are the reasons 
offered by some of these prospective pedagogues for a de- 
cline in interest since they started their teacher training 
course. Altogether 22 men and 25 women indicate a de- 
crease in interest, and of these 12 men and 11 women have 
decided not to teach after all. 

The 22 men offer the following reasons for the falling off 
of interest: teachers’ pay, student teaching, meaningless 
courses in education, difficulty of appealing to adolescents, 
children go to school because they must, too much unneces- 
sary trouble over lesson plans, taking a course to interest 
me otherwise, teaching is too abstract, narrowmindedness of 
critics, low grade I received, general conditions, indifference 
of professors to cheating, student teacher given little respon- 
sibility, monotony of the work, model life teachers must 
lead. The prospect of teaching holds less charm than it 
did for 25 women for these reasons: student teaching, dull 
education courses, repetition, inability to discipline children, 
looking at people who have taught a long time, no future, 
impractical curriculum, too much emphasis on theory, pres- 
ent social and political conditions, badly disciplined children, 
profession is over-rated, over-worked, under-paid, dislike of 
subject matter, differing philosophy of education, too many 
petty incidents between teachers. 

—____—_o— 

That which interests children the most is the facts that 

come nearest to their experience—Col. F. W. Parker, 


Talks on Pedagogics. 











BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 


By Bayles and Burnett 


Together with the accompanying workbook and 
Unit-Tests, this book provides a complete biology 
program completely in accord with the most 
modern objectives of science teaching. 


HORIZONS UNLIMITED 
FLYING SQUADRONS 
FLYING FLEETS 


By S. Paul Johnston 


Here, in three fascinating books, is the complete 
story to date of modern air power, including the 
story of man’s conquest of the air, the story of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, and the story of U. S. 
Naval Aviation. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Knute L. Johnson, Representative 
4614 Woodland Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


The greatest contribution education 
can make toward winning the war is 
to provide the best possible training 
for our youth before they enter the 
armed services or become producers of 
materials and services needed in main- 
taining the effectiveness of our mili- 
tary forces and our civilian population. 
They must have a sound, fundamental 
education and a basic understanding 
of, and loyalty to, the principles of de- 
mocracy, as well as specific training 
adapted to their individual abilities 
and _interests—National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education. 


© > 


FREE SCHOOL DAY 


One hundred nine years ago on April 
1, Governor George Wolf approved 
the act of the General Assembly _pro- 
viding for the establishment of a gen- 
eral system of education by common 
schools. Governor Edward Martin by 
proclamation has designated Friday, 
April 2, 1943, as free school day and 
calls upon all citizens to observe the 
day by appropriate exercises. In issu- 
ing this proclamation, Governor Mar- 
tin said, “Our schools are the bulwark 
of representative government in_ this 
Republic. The enlightened statesman- 
ship of Thaddeus Stevens, Samuel 
Breck, Governor George Wolf, and 
other proponents of free schools at that 
time should be commemorated. They 
left to the generations who followed 
them a priceless heritage. It is a herit- 


age that we must cherish and safe- 
guard.” 

& 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE HANDBOOK 


The proceedings of the National In- 
stitute on Education and the War held 
in Washington, D. C., August 28-31, 
1942, have just been issued in volume 
form. This handbook is an _ over-all 
survey of the major wartime problems 
in education. Part one contains the 
full text of statements by heads of those 
Federal war agencies which touch edu- 
cation. Part two contains reports of 
symposiums held on twenty-six of the 
most acute wartime educational issues. 
The handbook, says Commissioner 
Studebaker, should prove a useful guide 
to every educator in intensifying efforts 
to win the war. Copies may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 55 cents each. 


© © 
VICTORY AND A FREE WORLD 


Our schools, public and private, have 
always been molds in which we cast 


the kind of life we wanted. Today, 
what we all want is victory, and be- 
yond victory a world in which free 
men may fulfill their aspirations. So 
we turn again to our educators and ask 
them to help us mold men and women 
who can fight through to victory. We 
ask that every school house become a 
service center for the home front. And 
we pray that our young people will 
learn in the schools and in the colleges 
the wisdom and _ forbearance and 
patience needed by men and women of 
good will who seek to bring to this 
earth a lasting peace—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 


e ® 


BUY A BOMBER 


Sharon High School reports on a 
“Name a Bomber” drive which the 
school recently conducted. (See page 
286 of this issue) This drive was a 
part of a contest conducted by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
Results were announced at the conven- 
tion of the organization in New York 
City on March 11-13. A further re- 
port on the contest and the place of 
Sharon and Palmerton High Schools 
among the national winners: will be 
given in the May issue of PSJ. 


FEDERAL AID 


Hon. Joseph F. Guffey, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, has been named 
to the important U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. . This ap- 
pointment necessarily carries with it 
an obligation for Senator Guffey to re- 
flect the point of view of Pennsyl- 
vanians on Federal Aid. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that as the new Fed- 
eral Aid bill, S. 637, comes to the 
forefront that Senator Guffey should 
know of the favorable attitude Penn- 
sylvanians have toward this bill. He 
can only know this attitude if he is 
informed by our members of their de- 
sire for the passage of this legislation. 
Communications to him are in order. 


® & 


SERVICE FLAG 


In the near future members who 
pass PSEA Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, will see waving in the 
breeze a service flag for the many mem- 
bers of our Association serving in the 
armed forces. Our members who thus 
serve are so many that it will not be 
possible to have an individual star for 
each member. The service flag will, 
however, indicate in total number those 
who are in the service of their country 
on the far-flung battle fronts of the 
world. 


“OUR NEW WORLD" 


A request has been received for re- 
prints of the article, “Our New World,” 
by Gill Robb Wilson, printed in the 
March issue of the JournaL. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald Weaver of Washington, Pa., 
who is chairman of the Department of 
Education of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, asks if she 
may obtain these reprints. We are 
glad to have her say in her letter that 
the March issue of PSJ “is particularly 
good.” 


© © 
DOWN IN THE SMOKIES 


Transportation restrictions, desire for 
participation in the war effort through 
summer employment, and __ victory 
gardens will result in fewer travel trips 
for teachers during the summer. The 
purpose of the article “Down in the 
Smokies” by Carsten Ahrens is not to 
further the urge to begin the examina- 
tion of tourist literature. It is rather 
to give our readers an opportunity to 
enjoy vicariously the wonderland of 
the great Smokies as described by Mr. 
Ahrens. To those who have gone for 
recreation and rest in the great wonder- 
land of the Rockies, to those whose 
imagination is thrilled at the thought 
of rushing mountain torrents, snow- 
capped peaks, the solitude of the moun- 
tain cabin, the limitless vistas from the 
mountain tops, the delicate colors 
blended in the green of the forest, the 
varied colored rocks and the still more 
delicate tints of the sunset, we offer 
an imaginative trip “Down in the 
Smokies.” 

© © 


EDUCATION AND AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


When the war is over our country 
will be confronted with the most diff- 
cult social and economic problems of 
its entire history. Whether our de- 
mocracy can adapt itself to changed 
conditions, whether it can survive a 
comparatively long after-war period of 
stress, hardship, and dissension, will 
depend to a large degree upon the 
quality and extent of the education of 
all of its voters. The thirty million 
students now in our schools will have 
an important part in deciding the post- 
war issues. Their literacy, their under- 
standing of current problems and _is- 
sues, and their loyalty to the basic 
principles of democracy depend upon 
the quality of our schools at the present 
time. Not in spite of the war, but be- 
cause of the war our democracy must 
give heed to the schools—National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy Through Education 








Ss NEW BOOKS © 


EprrorraL Nore.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we recommend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical 
reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


TRAINING FOR Victory Series: Rapio-I. R. 
E. Williams, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, and C. A. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


senate: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries 
12,000 illustrations. ; ; : 
Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 




















SAVE—Tires and Gas 


STUDY at HOME 


For information about 
under-graduate college 
courses write for a 
bulletin. 





Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 

















TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 
Vacation and Permanent Positions 


$315 for 90 Days’ Work or $1350 
for 300 Days’ Work 
WRITE: EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
Commercial Distributors 
335 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 











Expi Classroom Films Inc. 





RELEASES 
New Regional Geography Series 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 










Scarlott, Editor, Westinghouse Engineer. 
142 pp. $1.04; Evecrriciry. Based on 
material developed for the teaching of 
learners and apprentices of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation. 200 pp. $1.16; 
SHopwork. E. C. Wicks, John Poliacik, 
Jr.. John Ellberg. 164 pp. $1.12; 
Automotive Mecuanics-II. C. G. Barger. 

166 pp. $1.12. American 
A series of textbooks which have been es- 
pecially prepared to cover the topics in the 
Pre-Induction Training Courses which have 
been developed by the War Department and 
issued by the Office of Education. The books 
are intended to be elementary, but to give 
complete coverage of material necessary. They 
are well illustrated with pictures and drawings. 
“Radio—Part II’ and ‘Automotive Mechanics 
—Part II” will be published late in the spring. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELecTrRiciTy. A basic 
course for Pre-Induction Training. E. W. 
Jones. McCormick-Mathers, Columbus, 
Ohio. $0.45 


A first-level course to equip men who are 
about to enter military service with a_ basic 
foundation for further specialization. The 
course includes information and understand- 
ings, which the Army considers to be a pre- 
requisite for 150 different jobs in radio, avia- 
tion, mechanics, and allied specialties. The 
practical simplicity of the text-instructions and 
examples given in the 12 definite teaching 
units will make it easy for any member of a 
school’s present staff to teach the course. It 
conforms to the recommendations of the War 
Department and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The instructor’s Manual simplifies the 
teaching. It gives the author’s suggestions for 
teaching the course and contains detailed keys 
to the Directed Demonstration Discussions, the 
Laboratory Exercises, and the Review Tests. 


James L. Mur- 
Silver Burdett. 


Music IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
sell. 312 pp. Illus. 
$2.60 

The author paints a bright picture for the 

future of music in America. He feels that 
music “is one of the most perfect of all ex- 
pressions of what is best and purest in the 
human spirit.” His first chapter is entitled 
“Music in the Schools: The Substance of a 
Hope.” Following chapters on basic orienta- 
tions, the teacher, teaching materials, and the 
sequence of music education, he treats listen- 
ing and ear training, rhythm, reading, voice 
and instruments, creative expression, and pub- 
lic performance in turn. The illustrations are 
from photographs of actual classroom work 
and other school activities. 


Att Out For Freepom. Hero stories from 
the Second World War. Selected and 
edited by Marian Rhoads. 192 pp. Iilus. 
Ginn. $1 

Stories of individual daring, courage, per- 
severance, ingenuity, and real team work for 
junior high and early high school years. The 
book brings to boys and girls a sense of the 
global character of the war and its challenge 
to individuals. There are a large number of 
stories about planes. There are also stories 
about the Commandos, submarines, tank 
testing. 

My Spevuinc. Grades 2-8. 96 to 128 pp. 
each. G. A. Yoakam, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, and S. 
E. Daw. Ginn. $0.52 each 

All words to be spelled are introduced in 
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story settings which are related to the pupil’s 
school, home, and community experiences. 
The book teaches to pronounce, visualize, and 
write the words. Systematic reviews ensure 
mastery and the fixation of spelling habits. 
A dictionary program teaches important dic- 
tionary skills and provides practice in dic- 
tionary use. Little dictionaries for each book 
from Grade Four through Grade Eight. 


THe Wortp oF Music. Elementary Vocal 


Course, Enlarged Edition: LisTEN AND 
Sinc. 140 pp. $0.76. Tuninc Up. 
176 pp. $0.80. RuyYTHMs AND RIMEs. 
176 pp. $0.84. Soncs or Many Lanps. 
192 pp. $0.84. BLENDING Voices. 208 
pp. $0.88. Tunes aND HARMONIES. 194 


pp. $1. Illus. Glenn, Leavitt, Reb- 
mann, Baker. Art Editor, C. Valentine 
Kirby, State Director of Art Education, 
Pennsylvania. Ginn 
The best and most representative of Amer- 
ican songs have been selected for a new 
section of the books of this series. Some 
informational notes have been added to tell 
briefly the significance of the songs and to 
explain their relation to American places, 
events, and people interesting to boys and 
girls. The songs may be classified as patriotic, 
traditional, children’s, sea chanties, cowboy, 
Indian, spirituals and plantation, religious. 


Kurkos, CHinook Tyee. Mildred Colbert. 
240 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.12 

This story for Grades 5-8 is based on 
several old myths and legends of the Chinook 
Indians, one of the Northwest Coast tribes 
who were living along the Columbia River 
when Lewis and Clark explored. the North- 
west in 1805. The author has linked to- 
gether episodes in a continued story which 
gives a picture of the life, customs, traditions, 
and religion of the Chinooks. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELeEctTrRicity. Theodore 
Benjamin. 272 ~=spp.. Illus. $1.20. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MacuiINEs. Alexander 


Joseph. 270 pp. Illus. $1.20. Scribner’s 
Pre-Induction training courses which follow 
the U. S. Office of Education outline. The 
books give page references to the topics of 
this outline. Pictures and diagrams have 
been selected to clarify the texts. 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE EMERGENCY. Ruch, 
Knight, Studebaker. 176 pp. Illus. 
MATHEMATICS FOR THE EMERGENCY. Lapp, 
Knight, Rietz. 158 pp. Scott, Foresman 

“Arithmetic for the Emergency” is de- 
signed for use by students who have a back- 
ground only in arithmetic fundamentals. It 
enables the student to find his own individual 
weaknesses, to re-learn specific processes, and 
to practice those which give him _ trouble. 

“Mathematics for the Emergency” is suitable 

for students who need review in arithmetic, 

algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Both 
books are  text-workbooks. 





Books Received 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 


Mass.: 
SprecH. A High School Course. Lew 
Sarett, W. T. Foster, J. H. McBurney. 
$1.84 


Plastics Industries Technical Institute, 122 E. 
42 St, N.Y. C: 
Piastics from farm and _ forest. 
Lougee. $2 


E.. F. 
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There are no Restrictions to Your Purchasing 


YOU RE-CAP A TIRE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which will “Re-Cap” your school textbooks and lengthen their lives 
by 1 to 3 years. Apply the same procedure to School Books you 
do to automobile tires. 


to preserve and lengthen its life and service—for longer mileage 





The Holden Cover is a “Re-Cap Jacket’’—strong, durable, waterproof, and weather- 
proof, which will reenforce and strengthen the books in their weakest parts—for 


longer service. 





It’s a Save and Salvage Campaign! 


RE-COVER or RE-CAP 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

A Seconp CoursE IN ALGEBRA. Revised 
Edition. N. J. Lennes. $1.80 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill.: 

Basic Evetctrriciry. A ome-semester cover- 
age of fundamentals for pre-induction 
training. J. L. Feirer and R. O. Wil- 
liams. $1.92 

Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.: 

THe CENTRAL Five. Guatemala, Honduras, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. The 
Good Neighbor Series. Sydney Greenbie. 
$0.56 

CoMPANION BooK FOR ENGINE WHISTLES. 
$0.36. Wisninc Wet. $0.72. The 
Alice and Jerry Series. Selma Coughlan 
and Mabel O'Donnell 

Primary Manuva. Basic Science Education 
Series 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


PENNSYLVANIA’S First YEAR AT War, a bul- 
letin prepared by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, which was designated 
as the official State War History Agency 
in January, 1942, is now available. The 
Commission has gathered a_ variety of 
material relative to Pennsylvania’s part in 
the war and the effect of war upon the 
State and its people 

A newspaper column “The State at War” 
is ‘carried by approximately fifty papers in 
widely separated areas of the State. This 
helpful information would be of great value, 
particularly to the history teachers. 

Also suitable for stage presentation at com- 
mencement or for special assemblies, etc., is 


the adaptation of the bulletin, Pennsylvania's 
First Year at War, which is available, in 
pageant form. 

These may be secured from the office of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, State 
Museum Building, Harrisburg. 


U. S. Government 


APPRENTICE TRAINING FOR AMERICA’S YOUTH. 
Apprentice-Training Service, War Man- 
power Commission, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet stresses the training of 
youths 16 and 17 to carry on the work of 
their older companions who are. entering 
military service; and the need for their serv- 
ices in war production and postwar work. 


THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM. 
Apprentice-Training Service, War Man- 
power Commission, Washington, D. C. 

A general picture of apprentice training in 
the United States and the way in which this 
agency, through its 170 field representatives, 
is cooperating closely with employer and em- 
ploye groups in helping to improve the meth- 
ods of training workers for jobs requiring all- 
round skills. There are today approximately 
2,100 of these systems established in in- 
dividual plants or set up on a city, county, 
State, or National basis, which conform with 
standards jointly adopted by employers and 
employes, and recommended by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. 


Treasury Department, War Savings Staff: 
ARTICLES, CHARTS, TEACHING MATERIALS. 
H. W. Anderson, associate field director 
U. S. Office of Education: 
Driver Epucation. A Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Course 


Tue Far East. An annotated list of avail- 
able units, courses of study, and other 
curricular material dealing with the Far 
East 

Office of War Information: 

TALE oF A City 

These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


National Education Association 


CHECKLIST FOR ScHooL SAFETY IN War- 
TIME. $0.25 
Wartime Hanpsook FoR EpucaTion. $0.15 
WarTIME VOocATIONAL TRAINING. Con- 
ference Committee, AASA and Chamber 
of Commerce, U. S. 
These publications may be secured from 
the NEA, 1201-16 St, N. W., Washington, 
Er -¢€ 


Miscellaneous 
AMERICA’S 3ATTLEFRONTS. Where our 
fighting forces are. Foreign Policy Assn., 
22 E. 38S, N: ¥..C - $ocas 
CaTHECHISM ON RETIREMENT. Compiled 
by Clara A. Scott for members of the 
Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement 
System. Published by the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Assn., 1020 Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 
ConsuMER EpucaTION FOR WARTIME Liv- 
ING. A manual. State Council of De- 
fense, State Capitol, Harrisburg 
Joss IN THE AIRCRAFT INDustRy. A. T. 
Helbing. American Job Series, Science 
Research Associates. 1700 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $0.60 
SAFETY AND CONSERVATION IN WARTIME. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. $0.25 
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YES - - - we do think you 
should read Educators’ new 
Blue Seal Booklet - - - and 
soon! 


Why? Because it describes 
a new,-revised, -improved 
plan of Group Insurance 
for teachers. 


Low in cost, to fit your 
means. Flexible in its pro- 
visions to fit your needs. 


And backed by Educators’ 
thirty-two year record of 
conscientious service to the 
teaching profession. 





% Superintendents, Principals, 
and local P. S. E. A. officials 
are invited to write for this 
informative booklet. 


THE EDUCATORS- 
A Mutual Accident & Health Assn 


Lancaster, Pa. 





April, 1943 





York Students Learn to Fly 


Photo by Gazette and Daily, York 


The William Penn Senior High School of York recently created a department known as 
Pre-flight training in which students will be taught the principles of ground training for the 
air service. The course, which will give a full major credit toward graduation, is under the 
direction of Harry B. Seville and Glenn E. Bailey, the latter a licensed instructor by the Civil 
Aeronautics Commission and a licensed CAA pilot who teaches in William Penn High School. 

Shown in the picture are two of the students of the course. In the front cockpit is Sid 
Heidler and in the rear, John Chiappy. Mr. Bailey, the instructor, is standing beside the motor. 

The class has an enrolment of 174 of which 30 are girls. Upon completion of the course 
the students will be qualified ground pilots and need only complete the flying hours to become 
licensed pilots. The course is strictly civilian and the students are under no obligation to the 


government. 


The training consists of learning to coordinate movements in using the “stick” of the 
plane, map reading, and wind study. The plane which the students are assembling was given 
by the York airport through Oscar Hostetter, in charge of the local C. A. P. training. Motion 
pictures covering all phases of the training are being shown regularly. 





Northampton Inducts 
Victory Corps 
IFTY-THREE boys and girls were 


inducted into the Victory Corps 
of Northampton High School on March 
4 with appropriate ceremonies. Pa- 
triotic features of the program were 
To the Colors by Donald Reppert; Ad- 
vancement of American and Victory 
Flags, Scouts, Robert Spengler, Albert 
Schisler; Salute to the Flag led by 
Eagle Scout Merril Smith; The Amer- 
ican Creed, Wayne Keener. 

The Northampton High School Band 
played several numbers, and_ students 
spoke on Freedom of Speech, Freedom 
of Religion, Freedom from Want, and 


Freedom from Fear. The platform 
guests included: George Berg, Chief 


Burgess of Northampton; Doctor 
Charles A. Haff, Rotary Club; Ray 
Wahl, Exchange Club; Florence Klep- 
pinger, Quota Club; Claude Troxell, 
president, school board; Doctor Charles 
Moritz, president, borough council; 
Harry Hartman, president, Chamber 
of Commerce; E. H. Fogle, American 
Legion, Mrs. Harry Rehrig, president, 
American Legion Auxiliary; E. J. 
Royer, Community Council; E. C. 


Nagle, chairman, Red Cross; Ernest 
C. J. Haller, Boy Scouts. 

George Berg, the burgess, gave the 
induction speech, and the platform 
guests presented the arm bands. 





Awarp oF THE Decree of Doctor of 
Education by the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been approved by the 
Educational Council of the University, 
and twenty-two students have been ad- 
mitted to a program of study leading to 
that degree, it has been announced by 
President Thomas S. Gates. 


Aptncton Sentor High School wood- 
shop boys are making 50 single pri- 
mary tables for use in various parts of 
the township schools. The wood used, 
with the exception of that for the table 
legs, has been salvaged from 315 dis- 
carded school desks of various types, 
accumulated over a_ series of years. 
Many of the desks were repaired, to 
be used for replacements. Others were 
scrapped, the iron going to the scrap 
drive. Credit for the project goes to 
Robert J. Rapp, woodshop instructor, 
together with his class, George Turner, 
custodien of ground and supplies, and 
Nathan Trump, maintenance engineer. 
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kk * TO FULL SUCCESS 
For Pre-Induction Courses For Pre-Flight Courses 
JOHNSON AND NEWKIRK ELEMENTS OF 


PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTIC 
The FUNDAMENTALS of . 


ELECTRICITY: A Pre-Induction Text SCIENCE OF 
The FUNDAMENTALS of PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 


SHOPWORK: A Pre-Induction Text Successfully in use in thousands of high schools 
preparing young Americans for the air. Basic texts 
Basic, first-level courses, fundamental to a number in the AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES. 

of Army occupations. Each $1.32, (list price, sub- 
ject to usual school discount). Choose either, depending upon your course of 
study. $1.32 and 96c respectively (list prices, sub- 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TO MEET ARMY ject to usual school discount). 
SPECIFICATIONS in skilled training as set 
forth in the outlines based on TECHNICAL Prepared by experts with the co-operation of 
AND FIELD MANUALS OF THE WAR DE- the C.A.A.; and sponsored by THE INSTITUTE 
PARTMENT. OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Four Outstanding Books Which Meet The Present-Day 
Demand For Greater Emphasis On American History 
by 
Southworth and Southworth 
Complete—Accurate—Up-to-Date—Unbiased 


Extremely Simple Style—Clear Maps—Effective and Varied Teaching Helps 
With Superior Workbooks Which Greatly Enrich the Course 


THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES—New Edition—1492-1763 
A complete story of al] the thirteen original colonies. An appealing book which pupils love 
to read. 


AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND—New Edition—Early Days to 1682 


Through its exceptionally clear presentation and practical organization, this outstanding book 
makes this important period of history fascinating and easy to understand. 


AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE—New Edition—1492 to Recent Times 
Built for pupils with their peculiar needs constantly in mind. Well-balanced treatment. 
Includes the outstanding events of the Roosevelt administration. Abounds in unusual, prac- 
tical features. 


THE AMERICAN WAY—A Democracy Reader—For Grades 7-12 
An ingenious story of the rise and development of our American way of life, with which every 
citizen of America should be familiar. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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A balanced reading program for the elementary grades 
Reading 
for 


Interest 


Consistently high in literary values 
and closely keyed to children’s 
preferences and interests 


EMPHASIZES meaningful reading for all pupils 
Stressgs basic skills and various types of reading 


Fosters development of appreciations and tastes 
in reading 


Is closely related to other curriculum centers 
Has definite reading goals for every level 


Is adaptable to all types of school administra- 
tion. 





Promotes wide reading and use of the library Practice Books 


Provives development through normal activ- Accessory 

ities for all pupils and corrective work for Materials 
retarded ones 

Teachers 

Ten Books for Grades I-VI Manuals 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY **¥,xoR* 




















PSEA MEMBERS 


A Symbol of Unity, Loyalty, and Solidarity 


USE A PSEA AUTO PLATE 
Timely - Attractive - Appropriate 





COLOR SCHEME: 
Blue background and red flame with 








letters and borders chrome plated | 


Price: 50c | 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
400 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me_____ PSEA Insignia at 50c each, for which 


I am enclosing $_______. 





(Name) 








(Address) 
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Latin American Packets 


NEW series of 14 loan packets has 

been prepared for the use of 
teachers and adult study groups in- 
terested in the Latin American coun- 
tries. The collection represents careful 
selection of the best materials available 
—pamphlets, bibliographies, units of 
study, conference reports, magazines, 
stories, plays, pictures, maps, songbooks, 
and other teaching aids. Except for the 
two packets described as “instructional,” 
content materials predominate. Titles of 
the complete series follow: 


Instructional Materials for Use in the 
Development of Units and Courses 


Es SERCINON A Seno hee ieee od =>. EX-ES-1 
Instructional Materials for Use in the 

Development of Units and Courses 

of Study o..0.5.. meee ... IX-ES-2 
Reading Materials Suitable for Class- 

ROOR MSO oe soso oie ees kG ee 
Reading Materials Suitable for Class- 

room’ (Use) 2.6.35: ae . IX-ES-4 


The Study of Spanish: Beginning 
ROIASSRS one eS acre Kesey ate ... IX-G-1 
The Study of Spanish: Intermediate 
Classes etnies Sudiwh Gaiety sot ene 
Plays, Pageants, and Programs .... IX-G-3 


Music of the Other Americas IX-G-4 

Art of the Other Americas ... IX-G-5 

Art and Sculpture of the Western 
Hemisphere ....... IX-G-6 


The Development of Pan Americanism IX-G-7 


The Americas and the War .. . IX-G-8 
Current Problems . IX-H-1 
Current Problems . IX-H-2 


The letters “ES” in the order num- 
ber indicate elementary and secondary 
levels and “H” indicates higher educa- 
tion; “G” signifies general matter adapt- 
able to different levels of instruction, 

Not more than two packets may be 
ordered at a time and they may be kept 
for 2 weeks. There is no expense to the 
borrower. Franked labels requiring no 
postage are furnished for their return, 
if wrapped in packages weighing 4 
pounds or less. To obtain the packets, 
write to the Information Exchange, U. 
S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. A catalog 
listing titles of approximately 65 other 
packets on a wide range of topics will 
be sent upon request. 


———E————— 


THe Asincton Townsuip _ school 
board is granting all teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the school system a flat 
increase of $200 for the present school 
year; $100 to be paid March 1; $100, 
June 1. All non-professional employes 
will receive $100, to be paid in a similar 
manner. This class was given adjust- 
ments in salaries last spring. “The 
action was taken after long and care- 
ful study,” said A. W. Zackey, presi- 
dent of the school board. “It will not 
mean an increase in the tax rates. We 
have reduced the school tax rate one 
mill each year for two years.” 
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Men Who Do Not March 


ORE than 750,000 men who now 

face induction disqualify for 
military service solely for educational 
reasons. A year ago it was announced 
from the White House that nearly a 
quarter of a million men had already 
been turned down func- 
tional illiteracy. The million men who 
will not march are our greatest handi- 
cap to victory. Rear Admiral Emory 
S. Land of the Maritime Commission 
told the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee on March 4 that absenteeism in the 
war industries was costing 100 ships 


because of 





a year. Widespread unnecessary ab- | 
sence from work deeply concerns | 
government officials. The permanent 


absence from the armed 
million fighting men should be a mat- 
ter of much deeper concern. 


According to a directive some six | 


months old, the army is accepting 10% 
of these illiterates and trying to edu- 
cate them in the army posts. The cost 
of teaching these men to read and 
write varies from camp to camp, but 
it is estimated as high as $125 per 
month per man,—a sharp contrast to 
the cost of teaching children in the 
public schools at a cost of $76 per year 
per child. The national policy of neg- 
lect of education is wasteful of money, 
wasteful of men, wasteful of the re- 
sources which must be handled by un- 
trained workers, and a serious threat 
to victory in this war. 

America’s illiteracy problem is not 
a race problem. There are two whites 
to every Negro among those who are 
rejected for military service because 
they cannot read and write. Our illit- 
erate men come, not only from the 
South, but from states of the West and 
the North. Equality of opportunity 
is a fundamental principle of democra- 
cy. To accept with resignation the 
denial of educational opportunity to 
millions of American 
accept defeat for democracy. 








SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


offers 
1. A one year course for college graduates. 
2. A two-year in-service course which 
provides for earning while learning. 
3. Late afternoon courses for those ac- 
tively engaged in library work. 
All courses lead to degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Li- 
brary Science. 


For information address: 


Dean of the School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE DECISION TO 
PROTECTION 









UP THERE IN “A”, you reason and think things out. Over 
there in “B” is the seat of sensations of bodily pain, - - - 
forerunner of illness and disability. 











AN URGE FROM “B” is too late to buy protection! You have 
to listen to “A” - - - - - in advance! 





WISE TEACHERS, keenly aware of the war-time drain on 
income, provide for tomorrow’s problems today. They find 
in Educators a type of income protection exactly suited to 
their needs - - - and means. 








WHY NOT ASK for full information on Educators’ new 
Class M - - - the protection that pays full benefits for the 
first week of sickness as well as convalescence. Your re- 





quest involves no obligations at all. 








THE EDUCATORS - - - 
A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Lancaster, Penna. 













THE EDUCATORS 
Woolworth Bidg-, 


i t obligation, 
pomacert full details © 


iia ESS 
sate —— 


Lancaster, Pa. 


please furnish 
£ Class 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


announces its 


1943 SUMMER SESSIONS 





INTERSESSION.......... 3 Weeks—May 31 to June 19 
SUMMER SESSION...... 6 Weeks—June 21 to July 31 
POST SESSION........ _..3 Weeks—August 2 to August 21 





Earn 12 semester hours credit 
Offering courses in 


Education Science Languages English 
Elementary Biology German Composition 
Secondary Chemistry French Literature 
Business Physics Spanish Speech 
Business Administration Secretarial Science 

Accounting Shorthand 
Law , Office Practice 
Economics Typewriting 

Mathematies History Sociology 
Algebra World History General 
Trigonometry American-European Family 
Calculus American Government Criminology 


These courses are designed to meet teacher certification 
requirements and may be applied toward baccalaureate 
degrees, 

Pre-professional courses will be offered for those planning 
to enter medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, law, and the 
ministry, 

High school graduates beginning their college work and 
teachers preparing to re-enter service May enroll for the 
summer sessions, 


For information address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Elizabethtown College Elizabethtown, Pa. 





Follow the Example of the’ Armed Forces 


GET A CHEST X-RAY 


Sis slogan of the 16th annual cam- 
paign to promote Early Diagnosis of 
Tuberculosis suggests that what is good 
for the boys in uniform is good for the 
home folks. *** Children are espe- 
cially susceptible to tuberculosis. Pupils, 
teachers and others in the school should 
have the opportunity to know whether 
they have tuberculosis. *** Tubercu- 
losis Societies are grateful for the 





increasing cooperation of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers in offering 
tuberculin-test and X-ray service to 
pupils and employed personnel. Tuber- 
culosis is a saboteur in the school room 
as well as in the factory and the army. 





For aids in the VICTORY CORPS program send for: 
Ask Me! Why Y-ray? We Appeal to You! 
Growing Healthfully for Total Fitness 





Read the book 
Lives and Loves of HUBER THE TUBER 





See or write your 
County Tuberculosis Society or 


PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 











A $54,625 Basketball 


Dr. Allen “Bullet Dick” Booth, Sharon dentist and former Sharon 
High and Pitt football star, knocks down the Sharon-Farrell basket- 
ball to Monroe Shontz, representing a pool of friends of Sharon High 
School for $54,625, at the close of the school’s Name-A-Bomber drive. 
Others in the picture are Sharon High alumni now in naval service. 
The auction was held preceding the game. 


Sharon High School's Bond Drive 


HARON High School, enrolment 1350, has recently 

completed a week’s bond selling drive which proved 
to be an excellent public relations project, according to 
Principal C. M. Musser. The school Victory Corps took 
over the selling, which was a part of a Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Name-a-Bomber contest. Sharon’s maga- 
zine, The Mirror, is a member of Columbia Press. 

Scheduled for the week of February 15-19, the drive was 
extended to theatres, banks, stores, and basketball games. 
Corps members were sent out to make preliminary speeches, 
publicity was secured through grade schools, the high school 
public address system, local theatres, and the Sharon Herald. 

The campaign was opened by a radio program over 
station WPIC, in which the school band gave a concert 
and names of people making pledges were announced over 
the air. The program netted $40,000 in one hour. Corps 
girls were on duty in three theatres and the city’s largest 
store throughout the week. Sales were made by students 
at all service clubs during the week. On Friday night, the 
basketball used in Sharon’s game with its greatest rival 
was auctioned off for $54,625 to a pool made up of friends. 
Fifty tickets to this game were given free to the week’s 
first 50 purchasers of $500 bonds. All were gone in 24 
hours. Student speakers spoke twice at each theater dur- 
ing the week, with one being sent to the junior high school. 
Cash sales in E bonds and stamps amounted to $80,000. 
The maturity value of all bonds—C, E, F, G—and stamps 
sold amounted to $160,000. 

To gain the grand total, the school had excellent co- 
operation, Mr. Musser says, and a fine spirit was created 
between the school and the public. The Sharon Herald 
ran a special issue in which merchants advertised the cam- 
paign. Success was assured through publicity and student 
effort. Faculty members Ruth Filer and R. N. Jones were 


in charge. 
——__—_e— 


Pay for school teachers is pitiably small. During the 
days when supply and demand held the key to employ- 
ment it was possible to get school teachers for low wages, 
until they could find something better to do. But, now 
that a war has created a shortage of manpower, it is vir- 
tually impossible to get enough competent people to carry 
on the instruction of our youth. The pay of the school 
teacher must be increased.—Bluefield Daily Telegraph. 
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Notes and News 


Ratew C. Hutcnison, president of 
Washington and Jefferson College, was 
elected executive director of the State 
Council of Defense to succeed A. C. 
Marts, president of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, who resigned to become a captain 
in the U. S. Coast Guard. In announc- 
ing the selection of Doctor Hutchison, 
Governor Martin also designated the 
new defense head as a member of his 
cabinet. 

Wituam Henry WEtsH retired from 
service in the Philadelphia public 
schools at the end of January. Doctor 
Welsh began teaching in the elementary 
schools in 1900. He was supervising 
principal for fourteen years and a di- 
rector for eighteen years. Since 1938 
he has served as assistant to an asso- 
ciate superintendent and to the super- 
intendent and as a member of the 


Board of Superintendents. 

C. Herman Grose, superintendent 
of the schools of Erie, is the author 
of an article entitled “Discipline— 
Whose Job?” printed in the February, 
1943, issue of the Journal of Education. 


C. Rar Youne, dean at the Keystone 
Naval School (Radio) at Bedford 
Springs since its opening last May, 
has gone to Hollidaysburg, where he 
has assumed a similar position in the 
Keystone Army School. 


Mary A. R. Rucw and Leo R. Tac- 
GART are new life members from Penn- 
sylvania in the National Education 
Association. 

THREE PENNSYLVANIA EpucaTors are 
members of the regional War Labor 
Board which will rule on all wage 
stabilization cases involving 100 or 
fewer employes in a region covering 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the District of Columbia, and 
ten south Jersey counties. Hersert L. 
SPENCER, president of Pennsylvania 
College-for Women; Francis D. Tyson, 
professor of economics, University of 
Pittsburgh; and ALexaNnper H. Frey, 
professor at University of Pennsylvania 
Law School are three of the 25-man 
board. 

Lee L. Tennent has been appointed 
assistant professor of education, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem. 

PrymMoutH Townsuip, Montgomery 
County, recently retired the last of its 
outstanding bond This cul- 
minated a three-year plan to buy up all 
bonds which in 1940 amounted to 
$74,000. It is estimated that the dis- 
trict has saved $15,000 in interest by 
retiring these issues before expiration 
dates. J. Maurice StTraTTan is super- 
vising principal. 


issues. 


Governor Epwarp Martin, who 
spoke at Temple University’s midyear 
commencement exercises, was awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Louis NusBauM, associate super- 
intendent of Philadelphia schools since 
1915, will retire the latter part of 
April after nearly 48 years as a teacher 
and administrator in the school system. 

Irato L. pe Francesco, director of 
art education at State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, has recently been awarded 
the degree of doctor of education by 
New York University. Doctor de 
Francesco’s thesis in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree is 
an evaluation of curricula for the prep- 
aration of teachers of art in thirty 
degree-granting eastern institutions en- 
gaged in such educational work. The 
evaluation is both qualitative and 
quantitative. The work comprises 282 
pages of which twenty-one are analy- 
tical tables and seven are figures. 

Docror Watter S. CorneELt retired 
from the position of director of the 
Division of School Medical Inspection 
in the Philadelphia public schools at 
the end of January. 

Cuartes Pouttney Perot, McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster, and Donatp 
Rosswett Harris, Central High School, 
Johnstown, were winners of two of the 
eight $400 scholarships in the science 
talent search of Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. Char'es 
was also named alternate for the $2400 
grand scholarship which was awarded 


to Ray R. Schiff of New Rochelle, N. | 


Y. Among the winners of the one- 
year scholarships worth $100 were 
Joseph M. Fox, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia; Ellsworth Boop, 
Matamoras High School; Leonard C. 
Kurfuerst, Northeast Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia; and Bernard L. 
Strehler, Central High School, Johns- 
town. 

StrupENTs in an aircraft identifica- 
tion course at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, participated in an Air 
Age Education program in the College 
auditorium on January 12. Five identi- 
fication games featured the program. 
M. Leonard Miller, head of the indus- 
trial arts department, is instructor in 
the identification course. 

Top Honors in the fifth annual arts 
and crafts exhibit of the old York Road 
district, held at Strawbridge 


Clothier’s Store, Jenkintown, were 


and | 
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awarded to Abington High for the | 


first time in some years. Abington’s 
art department and vocational shops 
captured the first place in their class, 


which included Jenkintown and Chelt- | 


enham High Schools. 
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SNEEZE often heralds a cold! Milder 

weather doesn’t guarantee freedom 
from sickness. But T.P.U. protection does 
guarantee freedom from worry about the 
costs of sickness or accident. 

The Revised P-H_ (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate will guard your salary and the 
funds you’ve put aside for summer vaca- 
tion. Its generous benefits 
sickness or accident from a mild 
cold to a fractured bone which may mean 
weeks of hospitalization. The hospital 
benefits alone $5.35 per day from 
the first day . . . would be well worth the 
low cost of this protection. And yet that 
is only one of its liberal provisions. 


cover any 


Yowll want to know more about the 
Revised P-H health and accident protec- 
tion. Mail 
full details. 


the convenient coupon for 
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ELIZABETHVILLE students who have 
enrolled in a pre-induction course in 
Fundamentals of Machines have as- 
sumed the cost of the text and neces- 
sary supplementary material. Twenty- 
six pupils, including five girls, are en- 
rolled in this course. The class used 
all of an assembly period to outline the 
importance and necessity of preinduc- 
tion courses. M. J. McMillen is super- 
vising principal of Elizabethville schools. 

Tuirty Pennsytvania_ high | school 
students were cited for honorable men- 
tion in the second nationwide Science 
Talent Search, conducted jointly by 
Science Clubs and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
These students will be recommended as 
students of unusual ability to scholar- 
ship-awarding colleges and universities. 
Two hundred sixty boys and girls were 
cited for honorable mention. 

THe juniors of Johnsonburg High 
School who report to Nicholas C. Feron- 
ti celebrated the coming of Christmas 
by sending a “War Bond” to a mem- 
ber of the U. S. fighting forces from 
Johnsonburg. The names of the 500 
men and women who have gone from 
the town to war were put in a hat box 
and from the box the name of Peter A. 
Imbrogro was drawn. A letter of ap- 
preciation was received by the juniors 
from Mr. Imbrogro. 

Potrstown Hicu Scuoor girls were 
filmed in typical walking and standing 
positions as part of a constructive and 
reconstructive health and physical edu- 
cation program. Movies are taken of 
each girl in her gymnasium uniform 
shortly after she enters high school. The 
pictures are shown to the students and 
are analyzed individually. Then exer- 
cises are given to correct each fault. A. 
Epna Hutr is physical education in- 
structor for girls. 

APPROXIMATELY 13,487 man_ hours 
were contributed to the war effort by 
students at the Waynesboro Senior High 
School during December, according to 
the results of a poll recently completed 
among the student body. Among the 
occupations reported by the students, 
who worked for the most part during 
the vacation period, were delivery work 
for an ice company, newspapers, grocery 
stores, dairies, florists, department stores, 
and laundries; clerks for shoe stores, 
hardware stores, groceries, five and tens, 
and drug stores; setting up pins in a 
bowling alley; shoveling snow; service 
stations, and drug stores. The greatest 
number of hours worked by any one stu- 


dent was 280 hours. The total working 
hours ranged from 2 to 230 with the 
average reported about 50 to 80 hours. 

THe Asincton ‘Townsurp — school 
board has announced that all pupils in 
Abington Senior High School who en- 
list or are inducted immediately into the 
armed services and whose scholastic 
standing has been satisfactory will be 
granted diplomas after two and a half 
years of thé usual three-year course. If, 
however a pupil at the end of two and 
a half years enters the armed services 
and does not have a satisfactory scholas- 
tic record, he may receive his diploma 
later by obtaining additional credits in 
courses approved by the State. Such 
courses are offered inductees in many 
camps. Abington also is releasing pupils 
for entrance into college after two and 
a half years of satisfactory study. Pupils 
are urged, however, to remain in school 
as long as possible. 

Prizes totalling $200 in cash and 
books are offered for the best poetry 
submitted by school teachers in competi- 
tion for the third edition of “Wings 
over the Classroom,” the editors of 
Harbinger House, New York publishing 
firm, announce. A first prize of $25 in 
cash is offered, in addition to cash prizes 
of $15 and $10. Seventy-five honorable 
mention awards of books, with a list 
price of $150, will also be made. “Wings 
over the Classroom” is an anthology of 
poetry published annually. Any school 
teacher in the United States or Canada 
may enter. Poems should be submitted 
by April 15, 1943. Teachers may address 
Harbinger House, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. C. for a folder giving complete 
information and rules. 


——>—___ 


Memory Selections 


for Grades 8 and 9 


HE National Education Association 

announces that Selections for Memo- 
rizing for Grades 8 and 9g are now 
available as Personal Growth Leaflets 
for presentation to individual students. 
The Memory Series is now complete 
and available from Grade 1 through 9— 
the PGL numbers are 191-199—191 
being Grade 1 and so on. Like the 141 
other titles in the Personal Growth 
Series these leaflets are available at tc 
each in quantities of 25 or more, cash 
with order. Address the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 


New term begins in February 





. Pennsylvania | 

















April, 1943 


PuiLapELpHia schools, public and 
parochial, held a ceremony of recogni- 
tion of the Victory Corps of Philadel- 
phia in Independence Hall, February 
14. Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker 
and Paul V. McNutt were the feature 
speakers. 


Necrology 

GERTRUDE C. PARTENHEIMER, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Gillespie 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
died October 29, 1943. 

V. K. Irving, who served as principal 
of Butler High School from 1897 until 
1933, died in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
on September 4, 1942. 

Heten Boye, a teacher in Banks 
Township, Carbon County, who was 
on the disability retirement list, died 
February 6 of a heart ailment. 

Bruce M. Watson, managing di- 
rector of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association for twenty 
years until his retirement in 1936, 
passed away in the Bryn Mawr Hos- 
pital on January 26 at the age of 82. 

Wituram H. Geiser, a teacher of 
English and science at West Philadel- 
phia High School, died February 28 
after a short illness. 

Mrs. IpELLA GopsHALL RINKENBACH, 
teacher in the Barren Hill school, 
Whitemarsh Township, Montgomery 
County, from 1926 to 1942, died re- 
cently. 

C. E. Hausknecut, who directed the 
music department of the State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester, for the past 
22 years, died February 26 of a heart 
ailment. 
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Calendar BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


ril 2—Fre ool Da honor of Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Ap Free School y in ho 711-12-13 Witherspoon Bidg., Walnut and Juniper Streets Pennypacker 1223 


former Governor George Wolf PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


is ita Teacher? Is ita Position? Call Bryants 


: ile vlvar Ac 7 
April 2-3—Pennsylvania Academy of Thee. B. R. Bryant Myrton A. Bryant 


i 
Science, Harrisburg Subjects: | 
| 











Science Research in Relation to | 
War Ffort, Certification of Sci- | CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


ence Teachers 5 Member National Asseciation of Teachers’ Agencies 

C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 3-5797 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day Candidates carefully selected Early registration advisable 

No charge to school officials 

April 9-10—Eastern 
ference on 
Teachers College, 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
April 10—Biol: Teachers Club of 633 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
d | 49 1OlOgy | eachers AU at 


Western Pennsylvania. Board of Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year. 
: ' 


Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid. 











Education, Pittsburg Speaker 
Carsten Ahrens Subject—Acadia Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 
National Park 0:00 A.M — . —_—— oo - - onl 
This is the first time in many years that we have run this advertisement: TEACHERS NEEDED— 
April 21-24 Eastern Commerc ial ALL KINDS. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! You should take advantage of them 
‘ With our experience we can give you expert guidance. Write to us immediately 


Teachers Assn., Hotel Commodore, 

New York Ci GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 

Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 62nd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 























May 1—Pennsylvania Commercial Con 
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June 29 ag iNakM sien m ucation As Teachers needed in ALL FIELDS. Best opportunities for advancement in twenty-five 
sociation, Indianapolis, Indiana ye You should take advantage of them. Start on your way to secure 
(Restricted iventio Meeting better posit for the coming year by enrolling NOW. 
of Representative Assembly) Atlantic 5398 John B. Ritter, Manager 
July 27-29—Superintendents’ Confer 
ence, Pennsylvan State College 
BUILD READING POWER WITH THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 
October Vi e | Health 
Healtl New | 
City | 
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j 
The tremend cp ion of thi yorid capital ; 
ls scaakiogn Game aie — Stakes Soa olhon j ness for curricular reading—the true test of any 
ments. Register Now. j | reading series. It teaches pupils not only to read 
; i . . 
f. David Parrack, Manager i | their readers, but gives them the foundation to 
COLORADO BLDG. 14th and G. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C | | read casily and comprehendingly in their other 
i fields of study, because 
i ; - ‘ 
tt - - _ i ‘Ss program at the beginning ot each 
| rade helps | ie foundation for outstanding read- 
Seeking a Position? | | 
~ ne i j chiev r 
eeRing a fosition: | s- : 
| in exce phoneti program makes pupils word 
I rly t v | r | i ind consciou nd teaches them how to attack 
r. Write. t d | hing of reading skills is a primary objective 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY | rade. and pupils are constantly aware of its 
William K. Yocum, Mer { | nee 
5 N. Charles S 3altimore, Mary! ‘ i f f i 
516 N. Charles St Baltimore, Maryland i \ ech improvement program facilitates interpre- 
J er National Association of Teach Agencies ie ° 
Member National A h ‘ li ind aids correct pronunciation, enuncia- 
| | ind articulation. 
Ee 4 


Southern State Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise Highway 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Recommends to Positions Everywhere, 
Especially New York State 
Write for Registration Form NEW YORK 


Write For Further Information 


221 Fourth Avenue 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 


Teachers Colleges. 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses 


trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 


quirements 


College 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion . 


E. Stroudsburg . 


Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


Special Curriculums 


_Business and Atypical Education 
Industrial Arts and Atypical Education 
a Arts and Home Economics 


Library ; 
Health Pdesntion 
Art Education 


.Art, Business, Home Cusnnieien & Mitts 
.Art and Library Education 
Health Education oe 
.Home Economics and Manite 


Library—Industrial Arts 


.Adult, Business Cooperative Education 
Health Education ’ 
.Health Education and Music 


Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 


Geographic field 


President 


..Harvey A. Andruss 
. Robert M. Steele 
. Leslie Pinckney Hill 
.Paul G. Chandler 
.Joseph F. Noonan 
.L. H. Van Houten 


J. M. Uhler 


.Q. A. 'W. Rohrbach 
.. Richard T. Parsons 
. Willis E. Pratt 


Landis Tanger 


. Albert Lindsay Rowland 
.John A. Entz 


.Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides pre paration for College Certificate. 

[wo years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

4 four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
=" 








